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A Southern Education for Southrons 


By JOHN S. EZELL 


“All, I fear, do not see the speck in our horizon which is to burst on 
us as a tornado, sooner or later. The line of division lately marked out 
between different portions of our confederacy, is such as will never, 
I fear, be obliterated.” So wrote Thomas Jefferson to General James 
Breckenridge on February 15, 1821. The cause of his depression was 
the Missouri Compromise and, in Jefferson’s eyes, its dangerous por- 
tents. This view was unusual in its prescience, but more curious was 
his concluding admonition: 


We are now trusting to those who are against us in position and principle, 
to fashion in their own form the minds and affections of our youth. If, as has 
been estimated, we send three hundred thousand dollars a year to the northern 
seminaries, for the instruction of our own sons, then we must have there five 
hundred . . . imbibing opinions and principles in discord with those of their 
own country. This canker is eating on the vitals of our existence, and if not 
arrested at once, will be beyond remedy. We are now certainly furnishing re- 
cruits to their schools.* 


So concerned was Jefferson over this condition that fifteen days earlier 
he had written Joseph C. Cabell: ‘How many of our youth she {Har- 
vard} now has, learning the lessons of anti-Missourianism, I know not; 
but a gentleman lately from Princeton, told me he saw there the list of 
students . . . and that more than half were Virginians. These will return 
home, no doubt, deeply impressed with the sacred principles of our 
Holy Alliance of restrictionists."? 

This apprehension was not typical. Only from scattered groups rose 
murmurs of dissatisfaction; the literati bewailed lack of interest in local 
subjects and, probably more important, in their own creations; mer- 
chants were always eager to sponsor direct trade with Europe or any 

1Thomas J. Randolph (ed.), Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from the 


Papers of Thomas Jefferson (4 vols., Charlottesville, 1829), IV, 342. 
2 Ibid., 340. 
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plan which might divert money from Yankee pockets. Generally, how- 
ever, any threat from southern students in northern schools was disre- 
garded. Statements such as the one made in the 1820's by the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s Senatus Academicus that nothing could be “so impor- 
tant to the good people of Georgia, as to have their youth educated 
among themselves” was probably aimed at neighboring and northern 
states alike.* 

But as the twin wedges of slavery and sectional pride pushed the 
people farther and farther apart, adherence to customs more typically 
southern was demanded. Many seriously questioned the South’s back- 
wardness in cultural matters and, like the Rev. S. J. Cassels of Georgia, 
plaintively asked: 


Why mayn’t ovr Southern Clime the race of learning run? 
Is it because we're burnt beneath a scorching sun? 

Beneath those rays how rich our vegetations rise! 

And may not mind attain to equal size ?* 


New magazines were started, boasting, as did one of Mobile, Alabama, 
in 1839, “The Southron is commenced for the purpose of promoting the 
literature of the South.’’> Even businessmen discovered education could 
be useful. The commercial conventions at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1838 and 1839 officially regretted the 
neglect of commercial pursuits by southern youth and recommended in- 
troduction of courses which would create a class of merchants “whose 
every interest and feeling would be centered in the country which had 
reared and sustained them.’ 

But if, as Jefferson had foreseen, education were to play an important 
role, more than new courses was needed; there had to be a change in 
the educational habits of the South. J. H. Ingraham noted that in 1835 
the entire staff of the Academy of Natchez was from the North, as were 

8 The movement for a distinctive southern literature has attracted many writers. For 
one of the latest, see Jay B. Hubbell, “Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” in Duke 
University Americana Club, American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd 
(Durham, 1940). For the University of Georgia, see E. Merton Coulter, College Life 
in the Old South (New York, 1928), 235. 

4Samuel J. Cassels, Providence and Other Poems (Macon, Ga., 1838), 26. 

5 Rhoda Coleman Ellison, “Early Alabama Interest in Southern Writers,” in Alabama 
Review (University, 1948- ), I (1948), 101. 


6 Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1859 (Baltimore, 1930), 
23, 42. 
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“most of the public and private instructors of the state.” This being 
the case it actually mattered little that two thirds of the planters’ chil- 
dren, some quite young, left Mississippi for schools in the North and 
in England.” And with these students also went their money. So it was 
probably with as much self-interest as patriotism that the trustees of 
Jefferson College, Washington, Mississippi, published in 1839 an 
address by the vice-president of the board: “At this very moment, a 
formidable contest has commenced between the North and the South, 
from the possible results of which the eye of the patriot instinctively re- 
volts. . . . It surely becomes us to preserve our children from any in- 
fluence that might mislead their judgment or weaken their patriotism. 
To do this effectually, WE MUST KEEP THEM AT HOME!’* 

Ingraham had also remarked, “Those who are destined for profes- 
sional life . . . usually enter some one of the colleges at the North,” 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton annually admitting several from Missis- 
sippi.” An anonymous reviewer of Joseph Story’s Commentaries chose 
to criticize severely those going for legal training. He asked how the 
South’s interests could be properly protected when its lawyers had been 
subject to interpretation of the laws by “light thrown through the false 
prisms of uncongenial minds.” Young men who planned to live in the 
South should be indoctrinated with the “correct theories” regarding its 
institutions. Although he hastened to add that his remarks were not 
intended to stir up “the buried spark of sectional jealousy,” he believed 
existing differences of opinion were irreconcilable. Some ingenuous 
northern professors might be impartial, but the prejudices of others 
“imperceptibly make inroads, until they pervade every avenue of learn- 
ing.”*® The reviewer may or may not have known the validity of his 
charges. Between 1798 and 1833, nearly two hundred of the approxi- 
mately one thousand graduates of the famous law school at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, were Southerners. In the class of Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street four of the forty-six were from Georgia.” 

7 [Joseph H. Ingraham], The South-West (2 vols., New York, 1835), II, 39, 207-10. 

8 Quoted by Charles S. Sydnor, A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes (Durham, 1938), 228. 


® {Ingraham}, The South-West, Il, 39. 

10 ““Story’s Commentaries,” in Southern Quarterly Review (New Orleans, 1842-1857), 
Il (1842), 419-22. 

11 John D. Wade, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: A Study of the Development of 
Culture in the South (New York, 1924), 40. 
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Another complaint was aired when “A Virginian” asserted in the 
Southern Quarterly Review, ‘He that writes a people’s books, need not 
care who makes their laws,”’ and then bemoaned the fact that the North 
wrote the books. School texts were intended to mold young minds, but 
southern children could look in vain for lessons adaptable to their 
home life. For example, the relationship between the white child and 
his Negro nurse and that between the young boy and the gray-haired 
family servant furnished the earliest and best lessons in manners, but 
they were omitted. A sin of commission lay in interpretations of the 
Constitution which were prepared “for propagating . . . principles of 
constitutional law suitable to the views of ‘centralism.’ ”” 

This particular need had already been anticipated in 1836 by Duff 
Green, a relative of John C. Calhoun, when he announced in the Wash- 
ington United States Telegraph a prospectus for the American Literary 
Company. Capitalized for $500,000 it had ambitiously proposed “to 
print the Telegraph, manufacture paper, publish books, prepare a new 
series of elementary school text books, elevate the general standing of 
literature, and ‘render the South independent of Northern fanatics.’ ” 
Green's failure to accomplish all of this perhaps led to his securing 
another charter in South Carolina for the Southern Literary Company, 
which was merely to publish suitable schoolbooks.** 

As early as 1844 the Southern Educational Journal advertised a series 
of readers which had been “carefully revised and freed from all objec- 
tional pieces.’"* Yet in 1845 the Southern Quarterly Review pleaded 
for texts “free from objectional matter,” warning that ‘‘at present, ele- 
mentary treatises published in the Northern States . . . upon subjects 
of politics and history, and sometimes even upon those of purely ab- 
stract science, contain sentiments not only offensive but actually poison- 
ous to the mind.” “Competent” southern scholars such as William 
Gilmore Simms should be encouraged by promises of rewards.® 

Symptomatic of increasing public feeling was the inclusion of an 
article, “We Should Cherish Our Own Institutions of Learning,” in 


12“A Virginian,” “Construction of the Constitution,” in Southern Quarterly Review, 
III (1843), 408-409, 416. 

18 Bessie Louise Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United 
States (New York, 1926), 137. 

14 Edgar W. Knight, Public Education in the South (New York, 1922), 291. 

18 “Education in Europe,” in Southern Quarterly Review, VII (1845), 64. 
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M. M. Mason's Southern First Class Book, which, incidentally, was pub- 
lished in New York. Written by Dr. Alonzo Church, it declared that 
state pride alone should supply the South sufficient incentive to strive 
for equality. In America where the offices and honors of the federal 
government or the wealth of northern states often tempted one to leave 
home, the South should prepare for such a contingency by forging in- 
dissoluble chains through education. Jn no other way was a citizen 
bound so firmly to his native land, and even in the “councils of the 
nation” he would remember his heritage with pride.” 

Undoubtedly hoping to swim with the tide of popular opinion, Edwin 
Heriott, an outstanding advocate of separatism, published in the May, 
1851, issue of the Southern Literary Messenger the prospectus of the 
Southern Home Journal of Education and Domestic Industry. This 
bimonthly, to be printed in Charleston, would uphold “strictly and ex- 
clusively” southern education, ‘‘discourage Northern agents, and their 
School Books,” and otherwise expose the “pernicious doctrines of Aboli- 
tion.” But while many applauded, few subscribed." 

Southern rights became more than an academic question after the 
unsatisfactory Compromise of 1850 and the North’s apparent intention 
of ignoring that ‘‘final’” settlement. A Southern Rights Association 
formed by the citizens of Prince George County, Virginia, pledged its 
members to buy from the North nothing which was obtainable at home 
or in Europe. This group furthermore agreed to employ no northern 
teachers and to withdraw their patronage from northern schools, news- 
papers, and books.'* The association was imitated in other states; one 
in Alabama made even finer distinctions. It approved preference for 
southern-born professional men, especially ministers and teachers; ex- 
pansion of colleges and other scholastic institutions by new grants; and 
creation and patronage of a publishing house for all elementary school- 


books.’® 
But few pictured the scene as darkly as the author of a newspaper 


16M. M. Mason (comp.), The Southern First Class Book (New York, 1849), 114-16. 
Dr. Church was president of the University of Georgia. 

17 Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, 1835-1864), XVII (1851), 324. 

18 Robert R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861 (Urbana, 
1924), 158. 

19"The Cause of the South,” in De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), IX 
(1850), 123. 
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article read before a Tuscaloosa audience on July 4, 1851, by F. A. P. 
Barnard, president of the University of Alabama: 


At the present, the North fattens and grows rich upon the South. . . . We pur- 
chase all our luxuries and necessaries from the North. . . . With us, every branch 
and pursuit in life, every trade, profession, and occupation, is dependent upon 
the North; for instance, the Northerners abuse and denounce slavery and slave- 
holders, yet our slaves are clothed with Northern manufactured goods, have 
Northern hats and shoes, work with Northern hoes, ploughs, and other im- 
plements, are chastised with a Northern-made instrument, are working for 
Northern more than Southern profit. The slaveholder dresses in Northern 
goods, rides in a Northern saddle, . . . sports his Northern carriage, patronizes 
Northern newspapers, drinks Northern liquors, reads Northern books, spends 
his money at Northern watering-places. . . . The aggressive acts upon his rights 
and his property arouse his resentment—and on Northern-made paper, with a 
Northern pen, with Northern ink, he resolves and re-resolves in regard to his 
rights! In Northern vessels his products are carried to market, his cotton is 
ginned with Northern gins, his sugar is crushed and preserved by Northern 
machinery; his rivers are navigated by Northern steamboats, his mails are car- 
ried in Northern stages, his negroes are fed with Northern bacon, beef, flour, 
and corn; his land is cleared with a Northern axe, and a Yankee clock sits upon 
his mantel-piece; his floor is swept by a Northern broom, and is covered with 
a Northern carpet; and his wife dresses herself in a Northern looking-glass; 
. . . his son is educated at a Northern college, his daughter receives the finishing 
polish at a Northern seminary;-his doctor graduates at a Northern medical 
college, his schools are supplied with Northern teachers, and he is furnished 
with Northern inventions and notions.?° 


If all phases of southern life were to be involved in a struggle for 
self-expression and perpetuation, it was imperative to control the minds 
and affections of the rising generation. Logically, educators assumed 
leadership of this sphere, but again it was for reasons of self-interest as 
well as patriotism. Ingraham had noted, “the occupation of instructing, 
whether invested in the president of a college or in the teacher of a 
country school, is degraded to a secondary rank.”’** Certainly the social 
code discouraged local talent from entering the field, as is borne out by 


20 Quoted by John Fulton, Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard (New York, 1896), 
121-22; Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 48. Barnard denied this 
situation was the fault of the Union. Later, while at the University of Mississippi, he 
was attacked as a Northerner and an “unworthy citizen” of the South even though he 
was a slaveowner. He eventually became president of Columbia University. Fulton, 
Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, 246-51. 

21 [Ingraham], The South-West, I, 233. 
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the statement that in the South “teaching is in general taken up without 
training, and as a temporary resource.’’** Small wonder that the earnest 
as well as the ambitious seized this opportunity to advance their pro- 
fession. 

Outstanding was Professor J. D. B. De Bow of the University of 
Louisiana, who as editor of De Bow’s Review served as a spokesman for 
his cohorts. An early statement of his sentiments was published in 
1851, when he conceded that although southern schools were inferior 
in endowment and fame, and for sake of debate even in scholarship, it 
was still preferable that “‘our sons remained in honest ignorance and at 
the plough-handle” than filled ‘‘with doctrines subversive of their 
country’s peace and honor” or put at war with the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which southern society had been based throughout its history.”* 

By 1852 De Bow thought the situation warranted the notice of the 
southern commercial convention then meeting in Baltimore and pro- 
ceeded to take his plans there. In his speech he cleverly emphasized the 
drain caused by businessmen who made money in the South only to 
take it North. 


Is there any reciprocity, sirs? Who of the North reads a Southern book? ... 
Who visits a Southern watering-place—attends a Southern college? I think it 
would be safe to estimate the amount which is lost to us annually by our vas- 
salage to the North at one hundred million dollars. . . . Will we not throw off 
this humiliating dependence, and act for ourselves? What a country would be 
the South, could we retain this money at home—What ships and navies we 
should have. . . . What schools and colleges, in which our sons should be reared 
to fidelity to their native South. 


The underlying cause of this ‘humiliating dependence’ was always 
education, and De Bow managed frequently to refer to the colleges’ 
ability to save money for the South. As could be expected, a committee 
was appointed to report at the next session on southern schools. 

The accusations directed at the number of southern students in the 
North were well substantiated. The following charts show the actual 

22 “Southern School-Books,”’ in De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 264. 

23 “Home Education at the South,” sbid., X (1851), 362. 

24 Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 85. Edward Ingle, without document- 
ing his evidence, reported that in the six years ending in 1839, it had been estimated 
that 1,238 medical students from Virginia had attended northern colleges at a cost of 


$494,500. Edward Ingle, Southern Sidelights: A Picture of Social and Economic Life 
in the South a Generation before the War (New York, 1896), 144. 
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distribution at several leading colleges, the numerator denoting the 
Southerners and the denominator the total enrollment. 


Harvard*™ 
College Divinity Medicine Law Science 
1837-1838 17/219 2/22 0/87 24/63 
1840-1841 ........14/243 0/24 1/74 19/96 
1850-1851 28/293 2/23 2/117 32/98 
1853-1854 . 38/329 1/26 2/119 31/142 16/69 
1860-1861 . 20/443 0/23 2/191 37/158 7/72 
Yale* 
College Medicine Law Philosophy and Arts 
1819-1820 ... 49/319 2/62 
1830-1831 ... 62/359 1/68 7/20 
1840-1841 _.. 53/438 0/45 16/45 
1850-1851 ... 57/432 2/38 6/26 5/33 
1860-1861 ... .29/521 1/30 4/38 
University of Pennsylvania College of New Jersey” 
Medical School? 
1830-1831 .... _.....204/421 
eee 66/215 
1840-1841 _.. _.....281/444 107/226 
1850-1851 .... _. .224/438 116/251 
1860-1861 . 2... eases 98/314 


Perhaps the lure of being able to say that their sons attended one of the 
oldest colleges and graduated “a way off yonder’ was too strong for 
many parents. 

De Bow’s Review kept the equally sore topic of school texts alive by 
attacking the northern ones on grounds of bias, inapplications, dispro- 


25 Harvard University, Catalogue of Officers and Students (Cambridge, 1837-1861). 

26 Yale College, Catalogue of Officers and Students (New Haven, 1820-1861). 

27 University of Pennsylvania, Catalogue of Trustees, Officers and Students (Phila- 
delphia, 1830-1861). 

28 College of New Jersey, Catalogue of Officers and Students (Princeton, 1834-1861). 
It is easy to understand why Princeton was often called a “southern college” in view 
of its enrollment and the number of prominent southern graduates. 
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portion, and commercialism. To prove their unintelligibility the follow- 
ing sentence and its description was cited: ‘This youth was delighted 
with the prospect of becoming a farmer. This is an intransitive, post- 
substantive, prepositional, gerundive phrase.” Children from seven to 
ten years of age studied such in the Grammatic Reader. Geographies 
devoted two pages to Connecticut onions and broomcorn but only ten 
lines to Louisiana and sugar; histories were silent about Texas. First 
readers declared all forms of spelling except Noah Webster’s vulgar, 
and speakers (books on oratory) abounded in selections from northern 
debates in Congress and from abolitionist poems. Just as heinous was 
the practice of adding about 30 per cent to the cost of books when 
sending them below the Mason-Dixon line. But, the author admitted, 
a southern writer was doomed either to search fruitlessly for a publisher 
or to finance publication himself and lose money. Until Cincinnati and 
Louisville entered the market all books had been printed in the North, 
and far North at that, thus committing local booksellers literally to a 
state of “peonage” to the “barons of Cliffstreet.”*° 

It was true that on the question of publishing houses the reformer 
found himself on the horns of a dilemma. Without southern publishers, 
there was no incentive for local authors to produce. Without writers, 
what encouragement existed to establish printing companies? The 
Southern Quarterly Review lamented, “It is one of the misfortunes of 
the South that it has no publishers. What is printed thus fails of proper 
circulation.’’*® The situation was not quite that dismal, but Hinton 
Rowan Helper pointed out that even by 1850 there were only ‘‘twenty- 
four publishers for the entire South, and ten of these were in Mary- 
land.” It is doubtful that many of these had facilities to handle large 
orders. Allegedly, De Bow’s Review, purportedly issued from New 
Orleans, was actually printed and bound in New York.” 

When the commercial convention met at Memphis in 1853, the 
delegates heard a report unanimously in favor of establishing literary 
and scientific institutions of the highest order to keep their children at 
home. From a business standpoint the money thus saved would be 
ample for the purpose. As a result, the following was adopted: 


29 “Southern School-Books,” in De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 259, 261-65. 

80 Southern Quarterly Review, XXVI (1854), 541-42. 

81 Hinton R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It (New 
York, 1860), 390-95. 
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Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommends to the citizens of the 
States here represented, the education of their youth at home as far as practicable ; 
the employment of native teachers in their schools and colleges; the encourage- 
ment of a home press; the publication of books adapted to the educational wants 
and the social condition of these States, and the encouragement and support of 
inventions and discoveries in the arts and sciences, by their citizens.** 


The next meeting, at Charleston in 1854, was educationally notable 
chiefly for the appearance of the Rev. C. K. Marshall of Mississippi, a 
fiery and verbose orator who was to harangue this and successive con- 
ventions. Under his leadership and that of Virginia’s Patrick Henry 
Aylett, the delegates applauded the efforts of the several state and 
denominational schools and recommended establishment of free normal 
schools; introduction of commercial training; prizes to encourage 
scholars, printers, and publishers; support of schools by local patronage 
and increased endowments; and discrimination in election of professors 
and teachers.** 

Southern people were warming to the subject, and it received con- 
siderable attention from the press. A Richmond, Virginia, mass meet- 
ing in 1854 voiced support of southern schools and publications “in 
view of the gross slanders and misrepresentations which are dissemi- 
nated by Northern periodicals and newspapers”; patronization of mer- 
chants who imported directly from Europe; and preference for local 
products, if they were “to be had on fair terms.’’** A Charleston Mer- 
cury editorial pointed out that, although enemies of southern constitu- 
tional rights were not confined to any one social class, among the most 
distinguished opponents of the “great measure of the day, the Nebraska 
bill,” were professors of northern colleges, “men who talk of disunion, 
if Southern rights are regarded.” To the editors it had become a fore- 
most question whether or not southern people would continue to be 
degraded by those schools where, “among other things detrimental to 
our peace and happiness, boys will be taught not to honor their par- 
ents.”** That same year the Southern Quarterly Review hailed the 


82*The Memphis Convention,” in De Bow’s Review, XV (1853), 268. 

88 Journal of Proceedings of the Commercial Convention of Southern and Western 
States Held in Charleston, S. C. (Charleston, 1854), 51-52. 

84 “Northern Colleges,” in De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 551. 

85 Ibid. 
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founding of a law school at Columbia, South Carolina, as another step 
toward academic freedom.** 


As time passed the orators and penmen became more numerous and 
their efforts more caustic. The effusions of Marshall before the com- 


mercial convention at New Orleans in 1855 represented the temper of 
the period: 


What though you build railroads, construct light houses, and cut new channels 
in which to lead the “Father of Waters,” though your agricultural facilities be 
multiplied, in what way will any of these enterprises affect the interest of edu- 
cation? I say, Sir, that we cannot compete successfully with Northern states in 
any commercial enterprise unless we have educated merchants. . 

We have not the means of education at home. . . . This . . . is most ruinous 
to the South. What is the present position of Northern institutions? One of the 
Professors of Yale has already said he would shoulder his musket and march 
to any field to prevent the extension of slavery. What may be expected of other 
Northern colleges, when Yale sets such an example? Sir, I do not believe a 
young man can be safely educated in the North at the present time. 

Gracious Heavens! what feelings must exist in a family when a son or daugh- 
ter returns home . . . and earnestly beseeches his father to emancipate his slaves? 
These Northern fanatic professors have taught them that . . . it is wrong to 
do as Abraham and St. Paul did. . . . We do not ask any favors . . . we simply 
ask to do our own work in our own way... . Northern teachers are coming in 
upon us and poisoning our children’s minds. . . . Would you believe that one 
of the public school books of this City [New Orleans} is . . . more objection- 
able than “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ever was conceived to be? I refer to. . . Mr. 
{Francis} Wayland’s Moral Science . . . an ultra abolition book, and these 
books are the hands of Briareus, hurling firebrands of destruction in the midst 
of us.*7 
Underneath this tirade was De Bow’s old plea—help trade, industry, 
and the South by correcting the educational system. The solution was 
the usual one—a prize for the best work in each field of study. And if 
every state would create a one-hundred-dollar scholarship for each of 
its counties, De Bow grandly promised the “best instructors the power 
of Heaven ever cultivated” and the greatest seminaries in America.** 


86 “Critical Notices,” in Southern Quarterly Review, XXVI (1854), 259. 

87 Proceedings of the Southern Commercial Convention Held in the City of New 
Orleans 8-15 January, 1855 (New Orleans, 1855), 13-14. The Yale professor referred 
to was Benjamin Silliman and the incident grew out of his attendance at the New Haven 
North Church meeting where guns were distributed to emigrants leaving for Kansas. 
G. P. Fisher, Life of Benjamin Silliman (2 vols., New York, 1866), II, 238, 240-42. 

88 Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 155-57. 
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The convention readopted its resolutions of 1854 and, perhaps mind- 
ful of Francis Wayland’s influence, recommended that the Louisiana 
legislature annually apply $1,000 to encourage publication of texts 
more suitable for the youth of its state.*® 

The prolific Marshall expanded his ideas in De Bow’s Review, harp- 
ing on the attitude of northern universities and their professors. He 
inquired if southern sons could be respected or appropriately educated 
at Yale when some of its leading professors 
openly sneer at southern patronage, and vauntingly inform us it is a gracious 
condescension to take a southern pupil . .. ? When old Yale sets the tune, all 
the thousand schools of the abolition States feel not only bound to chime in, but 
do it as a necessary condition of their existence. And when a hoary [ Benjamin} 
Silliman picks his flint and shoulders his gun to march over the wreck of the 
Constitution and lay the chivalry of the south in a bloody sepulchre, will not 
every Ichabod Crane and Dominie Sampson . . . pride himself in an enlistment 

. under so mighty a chieftain? 


Even worse were the books which the North produced. Marshall 
foresaw the time when young scholars might be required to compute 
how many more sinners might have gone to Heaven if Abraham had 
not been a slaveholder, when science would have its symbols replaced 
by the picture of runaway slaves, varied in size, form, and sex. If the 
South deemed herself incapable of producing and teaching her own 
texts, then Marshall scornfully warned, ‘‘she ought cheerfully to retain 
the wet-nurse services... accept the child’s rattle, and play the minor's 
part with uncomplaining submission and good grace.’’*° 

Just how biased were the northern texts? It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure accurately southern sensitiveness on the subject. The 
hypercritical eye of the South probably read insults where none was 
intended; S. A. Mitchell’s School Geography (Philadelphia, 1845) was 
soundly condemned, but it seems harmless today. The protestors had 
ample ammunition, however, as a survey of 78 northern-printed or 

8° Proceedings of the . . . Convention .. . 1855, 22. 

#°C. K. Marshall, “Home Education at the South,” in De Bow’s Review, XVIII 
(1855), 656-68. Marshall's prognostication was confirmed in a reversed manner. D. H. 
Hill of Davidson College (North Carolina) in his Elements of Algebra set his students 
the task of calculating the profit a Yankee trader made by mixing wooden nutmegs with 
real ones and of determining the respective rates of speed of two Indiana volunteers who 
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edited books commonly used during this period shows. Of this num- 
ber, 35 were obviously biased, 17 were prejudiced enough to be offen- 
sive, and 26 appeared fair, usually by avoiding all mention of the 
issues. 

Histories naturally came in for their share of sectional interpreta- 
tions. Marcius Willson’s American History, used at the Citadel of 
South Carolina, pronounced: “Of the state of manners and morals in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Southern colonies generally, we cannot 
give so gratifying an account.” The upper classes were “generally ad- 
dicted” to the vices of card playing, gambling, and intemperance. On 
the other hand, New England colonial character and history furnished 
“the most agreeable reminiscences.’’** Samuel Whelpley’s Com pend of 
History was bitter on slavery, scoffing at claims that Negroes had been 
brought here to be Christianized. “His {the slave's} laborious exertions 
are extorted from him, to enrich his purchasers; and his scanty allow- 
ance is furnished, only that he may endure his sufferings for their 
aggrandizement. Where are the incentives, that may induce him to 
become a Christian ?’’*? 

Of Richard Hildreth’s History of the United States, De Bow’s 
Review said, “Never before was history so prostituted to gratify per- 
sonal or party malevolence.’’** Even the mild “Peter Parley’ books 
contained objectionable statements such as, ““A number of unfortunate 
measures were adopted at this time. One was sending over to the col- 
ony, as laborers . . . 100 criminals. . . . A still more serious mistake 
was purchase of 20 African slaves from a Dutch vessel—these being 
the first introduced into the English settlements.’ Another censorious 
paragraph concerned Georgia’s Indian problem: “[Georgia} long re- 
tained unpleasant feelings against the President [John Q. Adams} and 
his friends, though no man could deserve higher praise for his conduct 
during the whole affair.’’** 

Although geographies were criticized primarily for unbalance, some 
had more serious faults. Mary Somerville wrote that America and 

41 Marcius Willson, American History (New York, 1856), 333. 
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world civilization had been retarded by “slavery, that stain on the 
human race, which corrupts the master as much as it debases the 
slave.”** Appleton’s Complete Guide of the World, described by 
Marshall as a “‘literary and scientific infernal machine,” asserted that 
the culture of rice and cotton was carried on by Negro slaves, “a race 
of beings whom we understand to be the worse treated in the American 
States than in any part of the world.” The author added, “Nor is there 
any doubt that the time is rapidly approaching when they will, by 
their own bravery, wrest independence from their American masters” 
with as much justification as that of the colonists in 1776.*° 
Consistently obnoxious were the readers and orators with the poems 
of William Cowper and James Russell Lowell and the orations of 
Daniel Webster, William Wilberforce, and other abolitionists. Hardly 
suitable for declamation by slaveowners’ sons was Webster's lament: 
“An inhuman and cursed traffic has cut him [the slave} off in his 
manhood, or in his youth, from every enjoyment belonging to his being, 
and every blessing which his Creator intended for him.’*’ Joshua 
Leavitt's reader for the very young contained a story, “Slave,” which 
exhibited such sentiments as, “For the honour of humanity, I trust 
that the stories we hear of the cruel treatment of slaves are exag- 
gerated; but the slave trade is clearly founded on injustice and oppres- 
sion.""** C. D. Cleveland’s National Orator listed among its contents 
Webster's ‘The Atrocity of Slavery,” Wilberforce’s “The Slave Trade,” 
William Pitt's “The African Slave Trade,” George Canning’s “West 
India Slave Population,” Cowper's ‘The Inhumanity of Slavery,” and 
James Montgomery's “‘Home Dear to the African’ and “Great Britain 
Abjuring the Slave Trade.’** Other popular titles included Cowper's 
“The Negro’s Complaint,’ William Cullen Bryant’s “The African 
Chief,” Laurence Sterne’s “Liberty and Slavery,” Aiken’s “The Slave 
—An Elegy” and “Dialogue between Master and Slave,” and Edward 
D. Griffin's “A Plea for Africa” and ‘The African Mother.” 
Denunciation of schoolbooks and especially law texts was made by 
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John Perkins, Jr., graduate of Yale and the Harvard Law School, and 
late member of Congress, when he cited eight commentaries on the 
Constitution in his personal library. In not one of them was he able 
to find a just feeling toward the South or proper ideas of constitutional 
rights, for all pictured slavery as a great sin and bestowed grave 
responsibility on every American until it was abolished. He contemp- 
tuously dismissed the South’s dependency on northern texts and teach- 
ers by recalling the auriole given to history by Jefferson, James Monroe, 
John Tyler, and James K. Polk, not to mention Andrew Jackson, 
Zachary Taylor, Henry Clay, and Winfield Scott, all of whom had 
been brought up under southern teaching.” 

Naturally, visitors in the South noticed and commented on this 
chauvinistic movement. Frederick L. Olmsted cited the following 
newspaper advertisement as evidence that “sectional excitement” had 
given great impetus to educational projects. 


CALHOUN INSTITUTE—FOR YOUNG LADIES; MACON, NOXU- 
BEE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI—W. R. POINDEXTER, A.M., Principal and 
Proprietor—The above School . . . will be reopened on the first of October, 
1855, with an entirely new corps of teachers from Principal down. . . . The 
Principal has determined to use all means he can now command, as well as 
he may realize for several years yet to come, in building, refitting and pro- 
curing such appurtenances as shall enable him to contribute his full quota, as 
a professional man, to the progress of the great cause of “SOUTHERN EDU- 
CATION.”® 


But progress at best was slow, and Olmsted also noted the found- 
ing of a school at San Antonio, Texas, staffed by Harvard men, report- 
ing that in the region of the “Back Country” teachers were “generally 
from the North.”*? This confirmed a statement made the same year 
by De Bow’s Review that a southern town taken at random had ‘“‘one 
out of three editors, four out of twelve teachers, two out of seven 
clergymen, born in the non-slaveholding States.”** It is interesting 
to note that this condition was still prevalent in 1857 when northern 
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teachers were brought in to staff the newly organized Charleston free 
schools and a native of Pennsylvania was elected to the presidency 
of South Carolina College.™* 

The Richmond Enquirer, December 29, 1855, judged the situation 
by stating that fifty years earlier the North had been worthy of en- 
trusting with a child’s education, for it had been religious and con- 
servative. But now it was a land of heresies, infidelities, and super- 
stition where the innocent were subjected to doctrines subversive of 
“established tenets respecting religion, law, morality, property, and 
government.”” Among these dangerous ideas were “Passional attrac- 
tion,” “Free Love,” and “Attractive Labor.”” With undoubtedly more 
patriotism than fact the editor contended that the University of Vir- 
ginia was at least equal and probably superior to any school in the 
North, and it was astounding that northern men of moral and con- 
servative outlook did not send their sons southward. 

The January, 1856, commercial convention at Richmond was a fail- 
ure because of poor publicity and bad weather. The few delegates did 
little more than pass the customary resolutions on education and ap- 
point Marshall chairman of a committee to report a plan for educa- 
tional improvement at a December meeting.’ Meantime, Marshall 
believed himself constrained to fan the embers with an article in the 
New Orleans Picayune. Dramatically trying for attention he declared 
that war and separation were inevitable, bemoaning the condition in 
which this would leave the schools unless preparatory steps were taken. 
To remedy the shortage of authors and publishers in time to meet this 
emergency, he raised the proposed prizes for new schoolbooks to 
$10,000. Then if the teachers still preferred to use the old texts, burn 
all northern ones, thus forcing the teachers and pupils to become 
students alike!** 

Edwin Heriott undertook to answer Marshall in a calmer and more 
rational tone. Undoubtedly remembering his failure with the Southern 
Home Journal of Education, he asserted that the fault lay not with a 
lack of qualified authors but in the attitude of the southern people. 
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Men such as William J. Rivers, Josiah W. Gibbs, George F. Holmes, 
William Gilmore Simms, B. R. Carroll, James H. Thornwell, John 
Bachman, and John Edwards Holbrook had produced adequate works. 
But even such outstanding books as Simms’s Geography and History 
of South Carolina, Mason’s Southern First Class Book, and Jasper 
Adams’ Moral Philosophy were neither profitable nor popular. On 
the other hand, Peter Parley’s History and Samuel Augustus Mitchell’s 
Geography made large fortunes, although they insulted the South. 
Since this was true in all fields of literature, Heriott cynically con- 
cluded that the South was continuing in the “old paths,” the majority 
giving support to its worst enemies and leaving the few to fight. He 
believed the approaching convention was the last hope of awakening 
the people to the gravity of the situation.” 

That body, meeting in December in Savannah and composed of one 
thousand delegates from ten southern states, did take time from fiery 
debates on reopening the slave trade to consider the problem of educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, Marshall was unable to attend, and so a letter 
outlining his plan as presented in the New Orleans editorial was given 
to a committee composed of De Bow, H. G. Gourdin of South Caro- 
lina, and D. McRae of North Carolina. Conspicuously absent was 
Marshall’s vitriolic leadership, for while the three agreed with him 
on the seriousness of the subject they differed over the cause and 
remedy. It was the unwillingness of the southern men to become 
teachers that had allowed the Northerners to introduce their “crude 
Text Books.” But they also disagreed with Heriott, holding that com- 
petent and trustworthy scholars had not tried to improve the book 
shortage. The trio were forced to his conclusion, however, that the 
people complained greatly but did nothing. So, the herculean task 
of selecting and preparing a series of texts, “from the earliest primer 
to the highest grade of literature and science,” was assigned by the 
convention to a committee of outstanding educators and literary men.** 

57 [Edwin Heriott], “Education at the South,” sid., XXI (1856), 650-59. William 
A. Smith, president of Randolph-Macon College, in his book, Lectures on the Philosophy 
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So many fireworks could not fail to attract northern attention, and 
the ‘‘free-soil” Putnam’s Monthly Magazine of February, 1857, singled 
out this action to deride the activities of the convention. 


Since the Pickwick Papers there has been no such delightful reading as the 
Journal of the late Southern Convention. . .. Of all the good jokes perpetrated 
by the Savannah Pickwickians, none seems to us more purely humorous than 
the debate upon a “‘southern literature.’’ Resolved, say these lovely wags, that 
there is no southern literature. Resolved—that there ought to be a southern 
literature. Resolved—this time the delighted reader is sure they are going to 
authorize W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., to construct a southern literature. Not 
at all. The very best of the joke is that his name is omitted altogether, and 
sundry other gentlemen are requested to take the matter in hand. 


For years, the writer blithely continued, if anyone dared suggest that 
the free states were more conducive to literary production than the 
slave states, “the outraged press of the latter scoffed at him bitterly, 
and soon silenced him with Simms. And yet, at the very moment when 
there is question of creating a southern literature upon a great scale, 
by vote of the Savannah Pickwickians, the name of W. Gilmore Simms, 
LL.D., is ruthlessly omitted!’’* 

Such agitation combined with the growing tension over slavery pro- 
duced one obvious result—an almost self-conscious reaction which 
assumed many of the aspects of a witch hunt and intensified forms of 
sectionalism. Even Southerners were suspect. The Senatus Academicus 
of the University of Georgia announced in 1857 that it was time for 
the “proud and patriotic people of Georgia to determine” whether 
they would furnish their youth with schools or would be content to 
remain in “dependent vassalage upon Virginia, Massachusetts and 
other communities, some of which are hostile to our best interests and 
jealous of our prosperity.”*’ The longed-for new texts met harsh 
Church, the Right Rev. Bishop Stephen Elliott, President Tallmage, and J. H. Cooper of 
Georgia; Charles Gayarré of Louisiana; Dr. Richard Fuller of Maryland; President A. B. 
Longstreet of the University of Mississippi; G. E. Badger, D. L. Swain and Dr. Lacey of 
North Carolina; the Rev. J. H. Thornwell, the Rev. J. W. Miles, Dr. M. A. Curtis, and 
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scrutiny, and few pleased the supercritical eyes. A strange exception 
was the I//ustrated School History of the United States, by G. P. Quack- 
enbos, which De Bow approved as a satisfactory product of the north- 
ern press and recommended its adoption.** The Southern Literary 
Messenger criticized D. Barton Ross's Southern Speaker for inade- 
quately representing the literary wealth of the South, something to be 
expected from a northern writer but hardly from a southern professor.” 

Other southern authors met with varying success. Mason’s Southern 
First Class Book passed through three editions in eighteen months, yet 
the lack of sales for Simms’s History of South Carolina, written to 
furnish “the young men . . . with ample arguments with which to 
defend the cause of states-rights,” led him to complain bitterly of its 
neglect.*° De Bow’s Review noted that a Mr. Steel of New Orleans 
and a Mr. Morris of Richmond had published several works, which 
remained “safe upon their shelves.”** B. R. Carroll’s Catechism of 
the United States History, however, had four editions, and the South- 
ern Reader, published by W. R. Babcock and M’Carter & Co. of 
Charleston, went through at least two.” 

Other texts, whose sales were not recorded, were Calvin H. Wiley’s 
North Carolina Reader, Adams’ Moral Philosophy, Jonathan J. Judge's 
Southern Orator, and an arithmetic brought out by a “Doctor” Mc- 
Cormick of the College of Opelika (Alabama) to replace those “‘bear- 
ing the names of Gregg and Elliott . .. Harper or Appleton.”* Poor 
selling power was explained perhaps by Professor William Bacon 
Stevens when on January 8, 1858, he wrote President A. B. Longstreet 
of South Carolina College to recommend Henry Coppee’s Logic: “It 
is so rare to find good textbooks written by Southerners that Southern 
colleges should introduce them whenever their merit will permit.”® 
A recent study of the northern publishing firm of Ticknor and Fields 
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reveals that their southern sales for all types of books actually grew 
progressively from 1844 to 1860.* 

Meanwhile, the appointment of a northern man to a professorship 
at the University of North Carolina brought bitter condemnation on 
President David L. Swain, though he justified his action by citing 
examples of the University of Virginia and other schools. E. J. Hale, 
editor of the Fayetteville Observer, answered this defense by declaring 
that those institutions, long filled with “foreigners and Northern men,” 
had been the scene of the “most deplorable outbreaks, and riots, and 
rows, and breaking up of Faculty organizations.” The universities of 
Virginia and South Carolina were “noted for the prevalence and propa- 
gation of infidel notions in religion.” 

To Archibald Roane, however, the University of Virginia was “‘first 
in the land,” with only Harvard comparable. Though the latter could 
claim more professors, a larger library, and a more liberal endowment, 
“unquestionably” its system of “mental discipline” was less rigid and 
“her honors more cheaply purchased.” Rabid fanaticism had invaded 
every phase of life in New England, that “most bedeviled”’ section. 
What else could explain Harvard’s denying a lectureship to Edward 
G. Loring because as a United States commissioner he had returned. 
a fugitive slave to its owner? Or Professor Joel Parker's “inflammatory 
harangues” at sympathy meetings for Charles Sumner, and ‘‘garrulous 
Silliman, in impotent rage, . . . [pouring} forth foul torrents of mis- 
representation and calumny” ?”° 

But the 1857 commercial convention took the spotlight, and to the 
disappointment of sectional education partisans the committee had 
little to report other than roseate claims of “definite encouragement” 
for their efforts. Perhaps many of the delegates were already weary 
of the subject, and this statement had slight effect in regaining their 
attention. One shaft had struck home, however, for Simms was added 
to the textbooks committee.” 
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A recurring suggestion for alleviating dependence upon northern 
colleges was to establish a central southern university. This offered 
promise of combating the argument that no one state could compete 
in higher education. The chief problem was the question of sponsor- 
ship. One faction favored control and support by a union of the in- 
terested states and the other by some religious body. In 1857, for 
example, J. M. Richardson’s plan gave equal responsibility to all four- 
teen southern states and was conceived not only to raise the low stand- 
ard of education but also to prevent youth from having to leave their 
own country in the eventuality of division of the Union.” 

As early as 1856 Bishop Leonidas Polk of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church had proposed founding such an institution, where sound doc- 
trines would be taught, a native ministry educated, southern youth 
protected from the radicalism of the North, and native literature pub- 
lished. Though his biographer denies this idea was sectional, he is 
refuted by Polk’s letter to Stephen Elliott written August 30, 1856: 

But besides, we are afraid of the influence of northern seminaries and col- 
leges on the minds of southern youths. . . . In short, we see no way in which 
relief is to be had but by rising right up and meeting the emergency. . . . 

The temper of the outside public is ripe for just such a movement. It is 
the thing of all others that they are well prepared for. The events now rife 
and current have forced the Southern mind back upon itself. It has been and 
is being drawn from the North in spite of itself, especially for the means of 


educating the young. A large number of young people will be forced back 
from the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. Right or wrong, their parents, 


to use their own language, “would rather their children go half educated than 
to send them thither.”’7* 


A year or so later Polk put his suggestion before his denomination, 
and to sell the idea he declared that such a school should be controlled 
by the eternal church and not by fleeting political organizations. As 
adopted, the plan called for a half-million-dollar fund to establish a 
nonsectarian college at Sewanee, Tennessee, with a curriculum includ- 
ing every branch of study. But the cornerstone was not laid until 

72 The earliest mention in De Bow’s Review was in 1847 (III, 264, 311). J. M. 
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October, 1860, too late to contribute to the general movement for 
southern education. 

An interesting sidelight was the opposition of Senator James M. 
Mason of Virginia to grants of public lands for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. In a speech in Congress, February 1, 1859, he 
argued that if federal grants were made, it would then be in the power 
of a majority of Congress to fasten upon the South “that peculiar 
system of free schools in New England States which . . . would tend, 
I will not say to demoralize, but to destroy that peculiar character 
which I am happy to believe belongs to the great mass of the Southern 
people.”"® There was no limjt, it seems, to the manner and means of 
northern infiltration. 

A few anticlimactic attempts to improve the educational status quo 
were subsequently made, but they were isolated instances which pro- 
duced little."* Succeeding meetings of the commercial conventions 
intensified the frustration of the reformers. Heated debates between 
radicals and conservatives centered on slavery and politics, commerce 
having joined the school issue on a back seat in 1858. 

If all claims can be credited, Virginia was the state most active edu- 
cationally in the decade before the war. It annually trained fifty stu- 
dents at its university on the condition that they teach for two years.” 
But the Charleston Kanawha Valley Star of December 2, 1856, sharply 
reminded its readers that although the “first young men . . . of talent, 
education and responsibility” were replacing the “indifferent Yankee 
school teachers,” the Yankee influence was still too great in the trans- 
Allegheny region, an evil which true Virginians should correct as 
“no education is better than bad education; no morals better than bad 
morals."""* The Richmond Semi-W eekly Enquirer, December 23, 1859, 
announced the arrival of a special train bringing two hundred medical 
students home from Philadelphia, an event enthusiastically celebrated 
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by the personnel of Richmond Medical College, the Southern Rights 
Association, and the town council. Governor Henry A. Wise used the 
Occasion to praise those returning and to condemn the fanaticism that 
had made it necessary.” In spite of this and an earlier claim that the 
“greater relative increase” of enrollments in southern schools since 1850 
was caused by withdrawal of southern youth from northern institu- 
tions,*’ the figures previously cited indicate that enrollments in the 
North from this section did not appreciably decrease until 1860-1861. 
Then the decline was probably because of political difficulties rather 
than educational propaganda. 

Other southern states did not enjoy the same degree of success as 
Virginia. The superintendent of public education of North Carolina 
stated in 1858 that three hundred of the state’s young people were 
being educated away from home, the assumption being that most went 
North." This is given credibility by a Mr. Keyes of Mississippi, who 
gloomily noted that Southerners acknowledged the wisdom of home 
education, “yet they continue to send their sons afar off in these hot- 
beds of Abolitionism, ‘and still lick that hand that smites them.’ ”’*? 
De Bow commented, “It is a common difficulty at the South to get 
persons to accept free instruction in our colleges”; the College of 
Charleston had few if any applications for its Boyce free scholarships. 
Alabama provided 104 free tuitions, yet in 1858-1859 only seven were 
claimed. Old habits died slowly, and in 1860 Heriott disgustedly 
asked: “By what flimsy pretext is the public mind deluded into the 
unwarrantable impression that if parents cannot afford to send their 
children to the North . . . they must have Northern teachers to come 
to them?’’** Several legislatures encouraged authors with resolutions, 
but few backed them with cash. One exception was Sydney S. Cald- 
well’s “new system of English grammar,” of which five hundred 

79 Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 210. 

80 [Archibald Roane}, “Common Schools and Universities,” in De Bow’s Review, 
XVIII (1855), 550. 

81 “Education in North Carolina,” sbid., XXV (1858), 116. 

82 “University of Mississippi,” sbid., XX VI (1859), 336. 


83 “Editorial Miscellany,” #bid., XXVIII (1860), 239; [Edwin Heriott], “Wants of 
the South,” sbid., XXIX (1860), 220. 
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copies were purchased for $1,000 by the Louisiana lawmakers for dis- 
tribution in public schools.“ 

A reversal of opinion was recorded in Georgia when its legislature 
in 1858 rejected a proposal by Governor Joseph E. Brown to train 
annually 140 teachers who were “Southern men, with Southern hearts 
and Southern sentiments,”** but its state convention considered the 
following resolution in 1861: “Whereas, During her connection with 
the late United States, the State of Georgia was dependent upon the 
Northern States for her school books, and this dependence still con- 
tinues; and whereas, it is important that, in all matters pertaining to 
education, the South be independent of her late confederates,” the 
governor should offer prizes of $500 each for beginning and advanced 
readers, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar, and geography books 
written or compiled in the Confederate States." 

Did this failure mean that De Bow and Marshall, as the leaders, 
were not representative of the southern people? Certainly there were 
antitheses of opinion. The Rev. Whiteford Smith suggested in 1851 
that southern children were sent North to escape the influences of 
slavery,*’ while the Raleigh North Carolina Standard, January 7, 1860, 
quoted John A. Gilmer as saying that fathers who allowed sectional 
prejudices to prevent them from educating their sons in the North 
were “‘silly men.” Some southern professors also shared this view." 
Off on a tangent was Dr. S. Cartwright, who interpreted the situation 
as having been caused by “monarchical” England working through 
the educational systems of the Union to divide the North and South.“ 

Whatever the explanation, the schools are apparently among the 
first institutions to become suspect in cases of ideological conflict, and 

84 Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History, 145-46; Edwin W. Fay, The 
History of Education in Louisiana (Washington, 1898), 74-75. 

85“‘The Public School System of Georgia,” in De Bow’s Review, XXVI (1859), 109- 
10. Coulter summed up the effect of this movement in Georgia as restricting the area 
from which professors could come almost entirely to Georgia, while reducing the number 
of students from that state at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton from 35 in 1850 to 13 in 
1860. Coulter, College Life in the Old South, 236. 

86 Journal of the Public and Secret Proceedings of the Convention of the People of 
Georgia (Milledgeville, 1861), 135-36. 

87 Ingle, Southern Sidelights, 144. 

88 Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 211. 


89 [S. Cartwright], “The Education, Labor, and Wealth of the South,” in De Bow’s 
Review, XX VII (1859), 267-68. 
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each side is desirous of using their facilities to propagate its own con- 
cepts. Conversely, each is anxious lest the other succeed. By 1860 many 
Southerners had sounded the alarm, but their defenses and counter- 
attacks had only limited success. About the only concrete accomplish- 
ments were the establishment of the University of the South and 
the University of Mississippi.” Scant encouragement was given to 
normal schools, some texts were published, and perhaps the social 
status of the teacher was improved. A few students returned home, 
but for the most part the class which traditionally had gone North 
continued to do so.** The expanded enrollments in southern colleges 
came mainly from those whose education was made possible by in- 
creased opportunities for cheaper home schooling. So it was a fitting 
epitaph for the movement that the Memphis Southern Monthly pro- 
nounced in September, 1861: “ ‘Sans le Nord, le Sud ne saurait lire’— 
without the North, the South couldn’t learn to read—said a shrewd 
French observer twenty-five years ago; and should this war last three 
years, nothing but herculean energy will enable us to falsify the 
humiliating prophecy.” 

®0 James B. Ranck, Albert Gallatin Brown: Radical Southern Nationalist (New York, 
1937), 33. The University of Mississippi was chartered in 1844. The advocates, including 
Brown, stressed the need of “home education.” 

1 The drop in enrollment was so slight as to negate claims of a mass exodus. For 
example, the peak year for southern enrollments at the University of Pennsylvania was 
1840 with 281, yet 1860 found 222 still in attendance. Princeton’s greatest was 1848 


with 134, yet in 1859 there were 114 present. 
92 Americana Club, American Studies, 192-93. 








Southern Attitudes Toward 
Immigration, 1865-1914 


By ROWLAND T. BERTHOFF 


The hope of many Southerners to attract foreigners to their section 
during and immediately after Reconstruction is a commonplace of his- 
tory." An even more familiar phenomenon is the outburst of nativism 
and anti-Catholicism after 1915, embodied in such organizations as the 
Ku Klux Klan. But why during the intervening years did the South 
change its attitude toward immigrants? In fact, instead of any such 
about-face, two contradictory attitudes existed simultaneously among 
different groups in the South. From 1865 to about 1907 planters, land 
speculators, railroads, industrialists, and the state governments strove, 
with little success, to tap the rushing stream of immigration to the 
United States. Nevertheless, the popular southern attitude toward im- 
migration, latent at first but growing more open after the 1880's, was 
hostile. Thus opposing points of view developed during these years in 
a section which in sober reality was never significantly affected by 
immigrants. 

Plantation owners led the movement to bring in foreigners. After 
the economic devastation and social disruption of the Civil War, they 
were dissatisfied with both the quantity and the quality of Negro labor.’ 
During Reconstruction Negroes, discontented with their economic and 
social status, began a migration out of the South that has continued in 


1 The author wishes to thank Professor Oscar Handlin of Harvard University for many 
helpful suggestions. 

2 Bert James Loewenberg, “Efforts of the South to Encourage Immigration, 1865-1900,” 
in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXXIII (1934), 365-67; Robert H. 
Woody, “The Labor and Immigration Problem of South Carolina during Reconstruction,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XVIII (1931-1932), 
196-202. 
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recurrent waves.’ Since those who remained could no longer be held 
to the old discipline, Negro laziness and unreliability became the theme 
of the planters, who looked to the North, to Europe, and even to China 
for dependable replacements. State meetings of farmers in South 
Carolina in 1870, Tennessee in 1873, and Louisiana in 1876 called for 
immigrants.* 

Southern state and county branches of the Patrons of Husbandry in 
the 1870's published pamphlets, some in German, to attract newcomers 
to their localities. The Grangers expected European peasants, accus- 
tomed to intensive and diversified cultivation, not only to replace Negro 
labor but also to help free the South from the grip of staple agriculture. 
Large planters, on the contrary, who desired to maintain staple produc- 
tion considered supplementing Negro labor with immigrants.’ Southern 
congressmen who spoke against the 1896 immigration restriction bill 
complained that Northerners who deplored the heavy flow of immi- 
grants to their section did not consider the labor stringency of the more 
sparsely settled South and West.® 

After 1900 southern labor needs seemed to increase. Both whites 
and Negroes were leaving the region faster than outsiders arrived.’ In 
Georgia it was said that immigrant labor would be required unless 
“women and children of the poorer whites are to do their own picking, 

. unless railroad building is to be halted, and iron and cotton mill 
development likewise.’"* The alleged inefficiency of Negro agricultural 

3 Benjamin Brawley, A Social History of the American Negro (New York, 1921), 
278-81; Carter G. Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration (Washington, 1918), 126-44. 

4 Proceedings of the Immigration Convention Held at the Academy of Music (Charles- 
ton, 1870); Loewenberg, “Efforts of the South to Encourage Immigration, 1865-1900,” 
373-74. ) 

5 Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 1913), 51-69, 296-97; Holland 
Thompson, The New South (New Haven, 1919), 60-71; John D. Hicks, The Populist 
Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), Chap. Il; Benjamin Kendrick, “Agrarian Discontent in 
the South: 1880-1900,"" in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1920 (one 
vol. and supp., Washington, 1923-1925), 267-72. 

6 Congressional Record, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., 5434-36 (May 19, 1896), 5478-81 (May 
20, 1896); ibid., 54 Cong., 2 Sess., 239-40 (December 17, 1896), 1936-37 (February 
17, 1897). 

7 Thompson, The New South, 194; Walter L. Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern 
States,” in Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886- ), XX (1905), 278-81; Brawley, 
A Social History of the American Negro, 336-37; Bureau of the Census, Negro Popu- 
lation, 1790-1915 (Washington, 1918), 65; Thirteenth Census of the United States, 


1910: Population (4 vols., Washington, 1912), I, 692-99. 
8 Manufacturers Record (Baltimore, 1882- ), L (1906), 357-58. 
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workers also continued to provoke white employers. A southern his- 
torian said in 1905: 


The negro cannot furnish either in quality or in quantity the labor necessary 
to develop the South. By its lack of initiative and inventive genius the black 
race has acted as a hindrance to progress. Free negro agricultural labor has in 
most places, except the Yazoo Delta, proved to be a failure; the fertile lands of 
the black belt have never again reached the production of 1860; the better wages 
paid to the negro have simply enabled him to work less—three days a week 
instead of four. Yet the most fertile land of the South is still in the hands of 
the negroes, who do not equal in production the white farmers on the poorest 
land. . . . Every year the negro produces less, proportionately as well as actu- 
ally, in agriculture. The educated blacks leave the farms, where they might do 
well, and turn to other occupations, Many of the best negro laborers have been 
carried north as strike breakers; others have deserted the fields for work in the 
mines and lumber camps or on the railroads; many have gone to the cities to 
earn a precarious living. Agricultural development in the black belt is at a 
standstill because of the worthlessness of the black and the difficulty of getting 
more white labor.® 


Besides filling this deficiency, it was hoped that the competition of 
thrifty immigrants would stimulate the Negro.’ An observer in 1905 
contrasted Negro and Italian farmers already competing in the South: 


It is always difficult to get a negro to plant and properly cultivate the outer 
edges of his field—the extreme ends of his rows, his ditch banks, etc. The 
Italian is so jealous of the use of every foot for which he pays rent that he will 
cultivate with a hoe places too small to be worked with a plough, to derive a 
revenue from spots to which a negro would not give a moment's thought. I 
have seen them cultivate right down to the water’s edge the banks of bayous 
that had never before been touched by the plough. I have seen them walk 
through their fields and search out every skipped place in every row and care- 
fully put in seed, to secure a perfect strand. I have seen them make more cotton 
per acre than the negro on the adjoining cut, gather it in from two to four 
weeks earlier, and then put in the extra time by picking in the negro’s field.“ 


Others believed that Negro labor was a fixture of southern economy 


® Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern States,” 279. 

10 Manufacturers Record, XLVII (1905), 371-72; ibid., LI (1907), 811; Walter L. 
Fleming, “Immigration and the Negro Problem,” in World Today (Chicago, 1901-1915), 
XII (1907), 96-97; Tennessee General Assembly, Senate and House Journals, 1907, 
Appendix, 4-5; Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 2 Sess., 3018 (February 15, 1907); Atlanta 
Constitution, March 29, 1906. 

11 Alfred Holt Stone, “The Italian Cotton Grower: The Negro’s Problem,” in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, IV (1905), 45. 
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but pointed to vast non-Negro districts where white immigrants might 
settle. Since Negroes were too few for the South’s needs, they would 
be supplemented rather than forced out by immigrants, who were, in- 
cidentally, better suited for factory work. Cheap foreign labor seemed 
likely not only to replace emigrating Negroes but also to break down 
Negro monopoly of unskilled labor and so keep wages low.” 

After 1900 when cotton planters complained of labor shortages, some 
officials, like Governor Robert B. Glenn of North Carolina, suggested 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act.’* The Manufacturers Record, an 
organ of southern business, warned in 1904 that in the event of an ex- 
pected world cotton shortage the South could maintain its monopoly in 
the staple only by using immigrant labor.** Governor Duncan C. Hey- 
ward of South Carolina urged the same expedient; state and county 
immigration associations were formed in Georgia to promote settlement 
of foreigners; and the Atlanta Constitution reported that despite prefer- 
ence for Germans, “the employing farmers of the South are clamoring 
for immigrants, and no line is being drawn on their nationality, as long 
as their labor is satisfactory.”** When 1,500 Italians disembarked at 
New Orleans in 1904, planters’ agents and public-works contractors 
bid actively for their labor.**® 

The high hopes aroused by prospective immigration into southern 
agricultural areas came to meager fruition; most of the foreigners at- 
tracted to the section proved even less content than Negroes to remain 
plantation laborers. The British consul at New Orleans reported in 
1873 that to southern planters “a labourer is a labourer; . . . whether 
he be French or German, Italian or Norwegian, British or Chinese, he 
is to be housed, fed, and treated just as the black race used to be.”’”” 

12 Public Opinion (Washington, 1886-1906), XX XVIII (1904), 47; Railway World 
(Philadelphia, 1856-1915), XLVIII (1904), 1491-92; Caroline E. MacGill, “Immigra- 


tion into the Southern States,” in The South in the Building of the Nation (13 vols., 
Richmond, 1909-1913), VI, 593-94. 

13 Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern States,” 281-91; Atlanta Comstitution, Janu- 
ary 2, 1906. 

14 Manufacturers Record, XLV (1904), 437-38, 465. 

15 [bid., LI (1907), 40; Atlanta Constitution, March 29, 1906, March 4, 5, 9, 1907. 

16 Nation (New York, 1865- ), LXXX (1905), 6-7. 

17 Parliamentary Papers, 1873, LXIV [C. 800], 664. See also, Francis B. Simkins 
and Robert H. Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction (Chapel Hill, 1932), 245; 
David D. Wallace, History of South Carolina (4 vols., New York, 1934), III, 284; 
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Between 1870 and 1900, therefore, only a few farmers from the British 
Isles and northern Europe settled in the southern states.** 

Insignificant though this immigration was, indications near the turn 
of the twentieth century were that the “new immigration” from south- 
ern and eastern Europe might be more promising. A Polish settlement 
in Texas dated back to 1855, and others were founded after 1870 in 
Texas and Arkansas, where ‘““Bohemian’’ farmers and former railroad 
laborers also settled. By 1900 a few Slovak colonies existed in Arkansas 
and Virginia, and there were also small numbers of Lithuanian, Slav- 
onian, and Greek farmers in Arkansas.*® 

By 1910 there were at least thirty-five Italian agricultural communi- 
ties in the South. Italians settled cotton-growing and truck-farming 
colonies in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas and on the Gulf coast of 
Mississippi and Alabama; others, often after working a few years on 
the southwestern railroads, became plantation hands, tenants, or small 
farmers in these states and in Florida and Tennessee. Between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge in particular, Italian cotton and sugar plan- 
tation laborers were said to be supplanting Negroes and to be better 
workers. But like northwestern Europeans, these occasional groups of 
“new immigrants” fell far short of the anticipated mass movement into 
the South.” 

Farmers and Laborers during Slavery and After, 1840-1875 (University, La., 1939), 254- 
55, 257-60, 265, 284. 

18 “Report of the Industrial Commission on Immigration,” House Docs., 57 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 184 (Serial No. 4345), |-lvi; Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern States,” 
283-84; Georgia: From the Immigrant Settler's Stand-Point (Atlanta, 1879), 48; N. 
Dumont (ed.), North Carolina as a Place for Investment, Manufacturing, Mining, Stock 
Raising, Fruit and Farming (Raleigh, 1879), 32. 

19"Reports of the Immigration Commission,” Senate Docs., 61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 
633, XXII (Serial No. 5683), 361-64, 367-69, 377, 385-86, 429; J. M. Lucey, “History 
of Immigration to Arkansas,” in Arkansas Historical Association, Publications (Fayette- 
ville, 1906- ), III (1911), 216-18; P. V. Rovnianek, “The Slovaks in America,” in 
Charities (New York, 1897-1909), XIII (1904), 240; A. Kaupas, “The Lithuanians in 
America,” ibid., 232. Small groups of fishermen described in 1893 as “mostly unedu- 
cated Austrians from the Slavonic provinces, commonly known as “Tackoes,’” squatted 
on the Louisiana coast. Manufacturers Record, XXIV (1893), 91-92. 

20"*Report of the Industrial Commission on Immigration,” House Docs., 57 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 184, xlix-l, lv-lvi; “Reports of the Immigration Commission,” Senate Docs., 
61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 633, XXI (Serial No. 5682), 235-44, 267-388; Alfred Holt 
Stone, “Italian Cotton-Growers in Arkansas,” in American Monthly Review of Reviews 
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Also promoting agricultural development, land companies speculated 
on selling their large undeveloped tracts to Northerners and Europeans. 
The most famous project was established in 1905 near Wilmington, 
North Carolina, by a company which improved land for sale on credit 
to groups of European and American farmers and marketed their pro- 
duce until the settlers paid their debts. Few of the similar ventures 
planned elsewhere in the South were as successful.” 

Railroads encouraged immigrant settlement on their land grants. 
Officials of ten southern roads, meeting in Atlanta in 1869, considered 
measures “‘to afford every encouragement to permanent settlers from 
every section of the United States, as well as from the Old World.” 
Besides appealing for land purchasers, some railroads hired immigrants 
—including Chinese coolies in the 1870’s—for their construction gangs. 
When, after the postwar period of rebuilding and the depression years 
of the 1870's, the southern lines began to expand in 1879, their im- 
migration departments again actively undertook land settlement.” 

After 1890 the railroads still looked on immigrants as potential la- 
borers and land buyers. In 1902 the Southeastern Railway Land and 
Industrial Agents’ Association was organized to shunt some of the im- 
migrant traffic south from the northeastern ports of entry. Eleven rail- 
roads maintained active land and immigration departments.** The 
immigration director of the St. Louis and San Francisco lines reported 
that he had agents “all over Europe. They go to a village over there, 
work up a colony, and send them across properly escorted. I have them 
met on this side and taken to their assigned place, and then we watch 
of Immigration to Arkansas," 216-17; Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern States,” 
283, 292-94; Manufacturers Record, XLV (1904), 276; ibid., XLVIII (1905), 423-24. 

21 Robert W. Vincent, “Successful Immigrants in the South,” in World’s Work (New 
York, 1900-1932), XVII (1908), 10908-11; Felice Ferrero, “A New St. Helena,” in 


Survey (New York, 1909-1941), XXIII (1909), 171-80; Fleming, “Immigration to the 
Southern States,” 284-85; Nation, LXXX (1905), 6-7. 

22 Proceedings of a Convention of the Presidents, Superintendents, and Other Officials 
of Southern Railways for the Promotion of Immigration to the South (Atlanta, 1869), 15. 

23 A. B. Moore, “Railroad Building in Alabama during the Reconstruction Period,” 
in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), I (1935), 428. For the immi- 
gration activities of the railroads before 1890, see Loewenberg, “Efforts of the South 
to Encourage Immigration, 1865-1900,” 374-79. 

24 Public Opinion, XXXVII (1904), 47; Manufacturers Record, XXV (1894), 179; 
ibid., XXVI (1894), 110; tbid., LII (1907), No. 18, p. 49, and No. 25, pp. 82-83; 
Railway World, XLVIII (1904), 659-60, 1404; sbid., XLIX (1905), 431. 
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them and help them. [There is} not a people in Europe which . . . will 
not turn into good Americans when kept close to the soil under good 
American conditions.”** In 1906 an agent “versed in the principal 
languages of the Continent” directed publicity from London for the 
Southern Railway.** The railroads were said to have co-operated with 
the Italian government in obtaining immigrants; in 1905 they took the 
Italian ambassador on a tour of colonies of his countrymen in the 
South.” Railroads worked also with state and private immigration 
agencies. Yet during these years, despite special homeseekers’ fares in- 
tended to divert settlers from the North and Northwest, agents and 
“newspapers” for the North, Canada, and Europe, and trial leases for 
those taking up lands in the South, only the southwestern railroads 
attracted significant numbers of immigrants.** 

After 1902 the roads increasingly turned to immigrant construction 
labor. In 1908 the railway labor force of five thousand in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, East Tennessee, and the Carolinas consisted of 50 per 
cent Negroes, 40 per cent immigrants, and 10 per cent native whites. 
The southernmost of these lines used Negroes almost exclusively. Of 
the foreigners, almost three fourths were south Italians; other “new 
immigrants” supplied the rest.”° 

The long-deferred southern industrial revolution began in earnest 
after the Civil War. After 1880 cotton mills sprang up in Piedmont 
towns where water power, cotton, and cheap white labor were available. 
Despite the local labor supply, some early mill proprietors believed 
skilled European textile workers necessary to inaugurate machine spin- 
ning and weaving. A Piedmont South Carolina newspaper said: “We 
want white immigrants. Bring the mills here and they will come. 
Colored labor will raise the cotton, and-white immigrants will convert 
it into yarn.” But millowners quickly discovered that the eagerness 


25 Public Opinion, XXXIX (1905), 850. 

26 Manufacturers Record, L (1906), 362. 

27 Public Opinion, XXXIX (1905), 456. 
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of native white farmers to become factory hands made immigrant labor 
superfluous. 

Other new industries, depending on unskilled Negroes rather than 
native white laborers, needed immigrant reinforcements before 1900. 
In the Alabama bituminous mines Scots, Welsh, and Slovaks, and a few 
French, English, Irish, and Italians appeared during the 1880's. After 
1892 the number of south Italians increased, and Magyars and Slovaks 
went to the coal fields of western Virginia, though Negro labor was 
still usual. Even in the rapidly expanding southern iron and steel in- 
dustry, by 1900 immigrants, mostly Germans or British, comprised only 
about 7 per cent of the twenty thousand employees. The Tampa cigar 
industry which grew up after 1885 hired Cubans and Italians, but else- 
where in the South few immigrants worked in the tobacco trade. Al- 
though no branch of southern manufacturing relied principally on 
foreign labor, the census of 1890 showed that more immigrants lived in 
towns and cities than in rural areas. Many of the urban foreigners, who 
included Greeks, Russian Jews, Italians, and Syrians, were shopkeepers, 
street vendors, and laborers.*? 

“By 1900 the industrialization of the South had become largely a case 
of capital seeking labor supply.’** While after 1899 a “madness of 
mill building” swelled the demand for labor, the native population 
still tended to move toward other sections.** “The future development 
of the South is dependent on migration from abroad,” said the president 
of a cotton mill in Greenville, South Carolina.*® At the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturers’ conventions of 1906 and 1907 immigration was pro- 
posed as the solution to labor shortage. State and local industrial and 
commercial groups and such trade papers as the Manufacturers Record 

81 [bid., 181-200. 

82“Reports of the Immigration Commission,” Senate Docs., 61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 
633, VII (Serial No. 5668), 142, 164-65; ibid., IX (Serial No. 5670), 125-26, 159, 162, 
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and the Southern Lumberman supported the campaign. Nevertheless, 
cotton mills generally continued to rely on native white labor.** 

Coal mine operators in Alabama and Virginia called in immigrants 
—Magyars, Greeks, Slovaks, Serbs, Bulgarians, Finns, and Italians— 
to overcome their labor shortage and to break United Mine Workers’ 
strikes in 1904 and 1908. But by the latter year there were fewer than 
one thousand foreign miners in the coal pits of the Birmingham district, 
less than 15 per cent of the total. Only 5 per cent of the iron miners 
of the area were foreign born, and Negroes still formed the bulk of all 
mine labor in the South. The expanding iron and steel mills of Bir- 
mingham overcame a serious scarcity of cheap native labor in 1905 with 
immigrants. By 1908 these—mostly south Italians and Greeks— 
numbered more than five thousand.** 

Whenever the need seemed acute between 1865 and 1907, planters, 
land speculators, railroads, and industries promoted state agencies to 
lure labor southward. State legislatures chartered land companies, per- 
mitted immigration under labor contracts, and fostered direct steamship 
connections with European ports. 

South Carolina set the pattern in 1866. The German-born Confed- 
erate general John A. Wagener planned the state’s immigration move- 
ment and served as commissioner of immigration. The legislature 
enacted a law protecting immigrants disembarking at Charleston. At a 
meeting in 1867 in the hall of the Bruderliche Bund, Charleston's 
foreign born endorsed the state program.** Although Wagener’s agents 
were active in Germany and Scandinavia, their efforts were abortive. 
Most of a party of 152 who arrived in 1867 aboard a German bark 
soon left the state. When the Radical government abolished the com- 
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missioner’s office in 1868, only four hundred persons had been brought 
in.** In 1882 the state department of agriculture resumed the cam- 
paign, issued seductive handbooks, co-operated with the New York 
immigration reception station, and maintained a temporary home for 
newcomers at Columbia.*° 

The Georgia assembly in 1866 authorized a private real-estate lottery 
ostensibly to encourage immigration, and three years later appropriated 
funds for two immigration commissioners. During the next decade the 
state issued immigration pamphlets and in 1879 authorized a land and 
immigration agent whose expenses would come from fees paid by 
settlers. The Louisiana immigration bureau, established by the Demo- 
crats in 1866, continued under the Republican regime and in the 1880's 
to distribute handbooks in Germany and Ireland.** In 1866 Virginia 
sanctioned foreign contract labor for two years and incorporated six 
land-colonization companies. From that year to 1888 a state agency 
sought to attract immigrants.** Tennessee in 1867 established a Ger- 
man Society in Nashville and created a state board to publish hand- 
books and to send agents to the North and to Europe. The legislature 
also chartered companies in 1869 and 1870 to promote immigration and 
to secure a direct steamship line between Europe and the South.* 

Arkansas in 1868 voted foreign-travel expenses for an immigration 
agent and in 1873 subsidized pamphlets in English and German.” 
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Alabama legalized two-year labor contracts in 1866, authorized certain 
persons to promote immigration in 1872, and from 1875 to 1877 pro- 
vided for a commissioner and agents abroad.** Florida's immigration 
bureau, established in 1869, continued until 1891.*7 In 1871 Texas 
organized a bureau with agents for the North, South, Great Britain, 
and Europe, though the state constitution forbade appropriations of 
funds for the purpose.** In 1873 the Republican legislature of Missis- 
sippi created a department of agriculture and immigration; in 1882 the 
Democrats passed acts encouraging new population and industries.“ 
Though North Carolina chartered a land company in 1869, it was not 
until 1874 that an official publicity agency was established.” 

Commercial conventions likewise beat the drum for immigration to 
the South. One such convention met in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1868, 
and others in Montgomery and Louisville the next year.** The Southern 
Immigration Association of America, presided over by the Tennessee 
commissioner of agriculture, held its first annual convention in Nash- 
ville in 1884 with representatives from each southern state. The goal 
of this group was interstate co-operation to develop resources, encour- 
age immigration, promote contracts for the transportation and settle- 
ment of foreigners, and establish local agencies for these purposes. Al- 
though the association reconvened in New Orleans in 1885, three years 
later the project had ‘dropped almost out of sight.’’* 

In 1888 a Southern Inter-State Immigration Convention met in Mont- 
gomery and again drew delegates from all parts of the South.** At 
Augusta in 1894 the “third annual congress” of a group with the same 
name planned to employ county organizations in colonizing immi- 
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grants.’ At about the same time a Southern Immigration Association, 
organized at Hot Springs, North Carolina, in 1888 by Cardinal James 
Gibbons of Baltimore, railroad officials, two hundred representatives 
of various southern communities, and delegates from eleven states, in- 
cluding the governors of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, at- 
tempted through its New York headquarters to divert people from 
northern cities to the South.” 

Although by 1890 most of the state immigration bureaus were mori- 
bund, the economic interests which since 1865 had clamored for foreign 
labor did not undergo the ‘‘reversion” in attitude which has been as- 
cribed to them.** On the contrary, as the demand for labor increased in 
the closing years of the century, both state and private interests renewed 
the campaign. Georgia launched a new publicity drive in 1894, and 
Louisiana, reviving its agriculture and immigration agency, planned for 
propaganda in Europe and for co-operation with railroads and steam- 
ship lines. A state bureau in North Carolina and county organizations 
in Florida and Virginia were authorized to seek immigrants.*" 

An unprecedented demand for agricultural and industrial labor after 
1904 stimulated a short-lived movement. Employers in South Carolina 
supported the state’s publication of handbooks and negotiations with 
steamship lines for trans-Atlantic traffic to Charleston. For a few years 
an energetic immigration commissioner, with agencies in the British 
Isles and on the Continent, seemed about to succeed where his prede- 
cessors had failed. He claimed to have boosted immigration to South 
Carolina from less than a hundred a year to 1,316 in 1906, The North 
German Lloyd line sent an experimental shipload of steerage passen- 
gers to Charleston. These, however, found Carolina’s economic op- 
portunities unpromising, and though some stopped in the mill towns ot 
South Carolina and Georgia, others moved to the North and West. 
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Nor would the steamship line regularly subsidize such small-scale 
traffic.** 

Most southern states tried to keep pace. Virginia in 1903 created an 
agency to attract farmers and sent a commissioner with pamphlets to 
Canada and Europe."* Three years later Kentucky allowed funds to the 
board of agriculture, forestry, and immigration to compile data on im- 
migration and labor and to seek new settlers. That same year Missis- 
sippi established a bureau, but neither state was able to secure an ap- 
preciable number of foreigners.”° 

In 1907 Alabama directed a board to keep a registry of available 
land, co-operate with private employers at the latter’s expense, prepare 
a handbook, and keep out undesirable immigrants. That year two 
thousand foreigners came to the state, a record number.” A revival of 
activity in North Carolina and Tennessee had little result.°? Nothing 
further was done by Georgia, Arkansas, and Texas. In Texas Mexican 
laborers were numerous, and thousands of Europeans landed at Gal- 
veston without the blandishments of a state agency.®* As the South's 
chief commercial port of entry, New Orleans received more Europeans 
than any other southern city. Nevertheless, Louisiana continued its 
publicity among the new arrivals; at the federal immigration station, 
agents in 1911 distributed booklets in several foreign languages entic- 
ing immigrants to remain in the state as agricultural laborers and 
farmers.” 
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Briefly in 1906 the federal government favored these state programs 
when Secretary of Commerce and Labor Oscar S. Straus ruled that 
South Carolina’s solicitation of immigrants in Europe and state-assisted 
transportation did not violate the federal contract-labor law. But after 
protests by northern congressmen and amendment of the immigration 
laws in February, 1907, Attorney-General Charles J. Bonaparte held 
that advertising only was a permissible state function. Despite a bitter 
outcry from their congressmen and press, southern states had to 
abandon their fifty-year-old immigration campaigns.* 

Simultaneously private organizations supported an immigration pro- 
gram. In 1905 an interstate group considered the question at Birming- 
ham, and Governor John I. Cox of Tennessee called a conference on 
labor and immigration at Chattanooga. Meeting again in Nashville in 
1906, the latter group organized a Southern Immigration and Indus- 
trial Association.** In 1905 a Southern Industrial Parliament in Wash- 
ington discussed the value of immigrant laborers, particularly Italians, 
and sought state and private co-operation to enlarge the South’s labor 
supply.*’ One of the last of such conventions was called at Tampa by 
Governor Napoleon B. Broward of Florida in 1908. 

These conventions were unproductive. Their “permanent organi- 
zations’ seldom endured a year. In 1894 an immigration promoter de- 
scribed a typical convention: 

A lot of highly estimable gentlemen, well-meaning and of good pedigree, 
get together. After divers rounds of juleps and other inspiriting devices they 
“point with pride” to the unparalleled and unparallelable natural resources and 
advantages of the South. . . . They announce their quenchless eagerness to wel- 
come honest and industrious settlers—who will not meddle with politics—to 
the sun-kissed land of Dixie. They have stump speeches from a more or less 
numerous few Cheap-John, old-hacky politicians, pass a string of high-sounding 
resolutions, and adjourn. Then they sit down to wait for the mighty incoming 
rush of brain and brawn and boodle—that never comes, There is rarely one 
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practical business idea in the whole performance, and it naturally results in 
naught.*® 


New York delegates attending the Tampa convention seemed to indi- 
cate a northern desire to steer immigrants southward. The report of the 
federal Industrial Commission in 1902 recommended a federal informa- 
tion bureau to help move immigrants from crowded northern cities to 
rural areas. In succeeding years southern congressmen approved the 
plan, and in 1907 Congress provided for a division of information in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. When Terence V. Powderly, 
chairman of this division, summoned state immigration, land, and labor 
officials to Washington in 1911, delegates came from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Texas, and several southern railroads.”° 

After half a century of southern appeals to immigrants, however, by 
1910 there were in the eleven former Confederate states and Kentucky 
fewer than half a million persons of foreign birth, or 2 per cent of the 
population. In the rest of the nation, the more than thirteen million 
foreign born comprised almost a fifth of the population. Despite the 
favorable attitude of leading southern economic interests toward im- 
migration throughout the years since the Civil War, the proportion of 
foreigners in the South had actually declined since 1865." 
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The campaign to develop southern economy on a base of white im- 
migrant labor failed in two ways. First, of the millions of Europeans 
who came to the United States between 1865 and 1914, only an inci- 
dental number entered the South. Second, the economic interests which 
hoped to profit from immigrant laborers or land buyers never recon- 
ciled most of the southern people to an influx of foreigners. In fact, 
Southerners, though they had little experience with immigrants, in this 
period became as outspoken xenophobes as those old-stock Northerners 
who objected to the masses of foreigners actually in their midst. 

Although nativism did not become a prime issue in the post-Civil 
War South until after 1900, Southerners were predisposed to distrust 
outsiders. The long history of uneasy relations between whites and 
Negroes made “racial” distinctions axiomatic. For a century before 
1860 white Southerners had incorporated little new blood or unfamiliar 
culture; they were ethnically more homogeneous than the mixed north- 
ern population. Colonial Huguenots, Scots, and Germans having long 
since been absorbed and their distinctiveness forgotten, southern whites 
prided themselves on the purity of their Anglo-Saxon heritage. The 
common Protestantism of most of the section intensified this ‘‘provin- 
cialism and prejudice, . . . clannishness and narrow social outlook.” 
When confronted with actual groups of foreigners or with visions of a 
mass immigrant invasion, Southerners, unless they hoped for imme- 
diate profit from the immigrants, rallied to defend their race and cul- 
ture or to repel the supposed threat of economic competition. 

Early promoters of immigration encountered this general antipathy. 
General Wagener, the South Carolina commissioner, in 1867 described 
local prejudice as the chief obstacle to his program."* Scattered foreign 
colonies in the South usually struggled for years against the hostility of 
native neighbors. The most numerous of such groups, Italians and 
Sicilians, experienced distrust and violence before they were accepted. 
It was twenty years before those who settled at Independence, Louisi- 
son and Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, 42-43. The 494,983 foreign 
born in the South in 1910 included 201,609 northwestern Europeans and 122,348 from 
southern and eastern Europe. Most of the balance were Mexicans in Texas. 
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ana, in the 1890's overcame the bias of the countryside."* Native Pro- 
testants, showing no sympathy for Italians who took up unimproved 
and isolated land at Tontitown, Arkansas, in 1896, twice burned down 
the Catholic church during the difficult first winter. Within a decade, 
however, active prejudice died down.”* Natives of Sumrall, Mississippi, 
a lumber town, objected to Italian children attending the local school. 
In 1907 when a mob beat the Italians’ spokesman, a crippled shoe- 
maker, many of the immigrants fled."* Similar though less severe hostil- 
ity was the lot of other Italian agricultural colonies in Texas and 
Alabama.” 

Judge Lynch dispensed justice to Italians on more than one occasion. 
When three Italians were acquitted of the murder of the New Orleans 
police chief in 1891, a mob took eleven of their compatriots from jail 
and hanged them. At Hahnville, Louisiana, three Italians suspected of 
homicide were lynched in 1896, and three years later five others at 
Tallulah, Louisiana, after they injured an American doctor in a quarrel 
over a goat. In 1901 three more were mysteriously shot at Ervin, Mis- 
sissippi. Thus methods of mob terrorism used against Negroes were 
extended to Italians, whom many white Southerners regarded as another 
inferior race to be disciplined.” 

Immigrants from south Italy and Sicily were subjected to the most 
antagonism. The South more readily accepted north Italians, such as 
those who settled after 1877 in Marshfield in southern Missouri, near 
Nashville, Tennessee, and in 1893 in Valdese, North Carolina. Poles, 
Czechs, and Slovaks who founded communities in Texas and Arkansas 
also adopted American ways to the satisfaction of their neighbors. 
Nevertheless, not even forty years after the planting of Czech and 
Slovak colonies south of Petersburg, Virginia, were native farmers 
fully reconciled to their presence.” 
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These rural foreigners in the South suffered much the same sort of 
persecution at the outset as most immigrants in the North, and in time 
became at least as satisfactorily assimilated. But there were significant 
contrasts with northern experience. After all, immigration hardly af- 
fected southern society in any meaningful sense. Physical and social 
isolation of the scattered colonies prevented much contact with local 
farmers and thus minimized conflict. Despite exceptions like those 
noted above, the practical problem of amalgamating alien cultures 
weighed lightly on the South. 

Consequently, agrarian organizations were slow to bring into the 
open their latent nativism. The Grangers, in fact, fostered immigration, 
and the American Protective Association, an anti-Catholic society or- 
ganized in the Midwest in 1886, enlisted few Southerners during its ten- 
year career.*° During the 1880's, however, some opposition developed 
within the Farmers’ Alliances. Although resolutions adopted by the 
Agricultural Wheel of Arkansas in 1886, the Texas Alliance in 1888, 
the Virginia Alliance in 1890, and the national Farmers’ Alliance in 
1891 opposed land speculation by foreign syndicates rather than ownet- 
ship by individual immigrants, the convention of the National Wheel at 
McKenzie, Tennessee, in 1887 demanded enforcement of laws against 
immigrant contract labor. At Shreveport the national Alliance, with 
delegates from nine southern states, protested against a ‘continued in- 
flux of pauper labor from the monarchies of Europe, whose anarchic 
views and communistic doctrines are breeding discontent and disloy- 
alty.”** In 1892 the national Populist convention at Omaha with its 
strong southern contingent also called for restriction of immigration.” 

“Among those who do not have, or want, to employ labor, the pre- 
judice against imported labor is . . . strong,” the trade paper of the 
XXI, 369-76, 385-88; ibid., XXII, 361-64, 377-400, 429; George Watts, The Waldenses 
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southern lumber interests, eager to hire immigrants, observed in 1906. 
The Farmer's National Congress in its meetings in Richmond in 1905 
and in Raleigh in 1909 proposed immigration restriction, and in 1911 
it endorsed measures discriminating against southern and eastern 
Eu:opeans.™* 

State branches of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
also favored restriction. In South Carolina it objected in 1907 to the 
state immigration bureau and to a “foreign element being distributed 
among the manufacturing interests in this State and other Southern 
States.” A year later it deplored the “inducement, distribution, and 
diversion of the present alien influx from southern Europe and western 
Asia.”” In Louisiana in 1908 the Union identified “the promiscuous 
importation of an undesirable class of citizens in our State’’ as the 
cause of “‘a deterioration in the standards of its farming element.’” The 
Mississippi and Georgia Unions also deplored the dumping of “new 
immigrants” into the South.*° The Mississippi Union in 1910 con- 
tended that millowners’ efforts to attract immigrant field hands were 
aimed at depressing raw cotton prices. This group claimed to have 
wrung a restrictionist resolution from a convention of businessmen 
which the governor had called to promote immigration.“ The Texas 
branch supported the literacy-test bill in 1913.*7 National conventions 
of the Union several times adopted resolutions to restrict immigration, 
twice endorsed a literacy test, and in 1908 singled out southeastern 
Europeans and western Asians as undesirable.“ 

Although Populism had been concerned primarily with more tangible 
grievances, some southern Populists and like-minded Democratic agra- 
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rian reformers evolved into rabid nativists as well as Negro-baiters. 
Benjamin R. Tillman, who in 1907 had championed South Carolina's 
right to import selected immigrants, supported a literacy test in 1916 
to prevent making a “‘hell-broth” of the population.** Thomas E. Wat- 
son of Georgia in 1906 also favored foreign labor for the South, but 
he adopted anti-Catholicism in 1910, helped found the Protestant- 
nativist Guardians of Liberty in 1912, and became a frenzied anti- 
Semite in 1913.% A South Carolinian described the vote-getting tactics 
of Cole Blease and other demagogic politicians: “There is many a man 
who gets his position in the South . . . by going into the farming regions 
and saying, ‘Alabama for Alabama,’ ‘Mississippi for Mississippi,’ ap- 
pealing to what they call the ‘red necks’ to oppose all ideas of anyone 
coming in from outside.” 

That southern farmers, remote from significant immigrant “prob- 
lems,” should by 1914 have become stridently nativist seems incongru- 
ous. Certainly much of the specific content of their agitation was sug- 
gested by alarmists in the North. But the South, like the North, had 
genuine social problems which were more easily blamed on immigrants 
than solved. As Watson’s biographer says: “Frustrated in their age- 
long, and eternally losing struggle against a hostile industrial economy, 
the farmer, together with a large depressed urban element, eagerly wel- 
comed exciting crusades against more vulnerable antagonists: against 
anything strange, and therefore evil. Vicarious as were such easy vic- 
tories, they offered some tangible compensation to a people hungry for 
satisfaction.’"** Nevertheless, the unreality of an attack on alien scape- 
goats, who were not even present in the South in appreciable numbers, 
is striking. 

More directly threatened than white farmers were Negroes, who 
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might have been driven out of southern agriculture and industry if some 
immigration promoters had realized their plans. Though almost in- 
articulate, Negroes were said in 1907 to oppose immigration.** On one 
Arkansas plantation Negroes despised Italians for their strange ways 
and industry. The two groups avoided contact and were also kept 
apart by the operators.** In time it became apparent that Negro labor 
could not be uprooted by immigrants; at most, Negroes who by choice 
were leaving the South might be replaced by foreigners.” 

Organized labor in the North effectively sought tighter immigration 
laws, but southern industrial labor was too weak to exact political con- 
cessions. Nor were native white millworkers in the South seriously 
threatened before 1900 by importations of foreign laborers. After 1900 
the demand for labor was so great that immigrants, even if the mills 
had been able to get them, would not have seriously endangered the 
natives’ jobs.”* 

Nevertheless, southern industrial laborers retained their rural fore- 
bears’ xenophobia. The Georgia Federation of Labor in 1907 objected 
to ‘“floo ling the South and Georgia with a population composed of the 
scum of Lurope, a people in nowise in sympathy with the spirit of our 
institutions and form of government, and whose presence in our midst 
will foment race troubles and tend to destroy the cherished ideals of 
every loyal Southerner, putting us on a plane with the Northeast, with 
its tenements crowded with unassimilative pauper labor.”’*’ In South 
Carolina white workers’ fear of competition perhaps caused the failure 
of the state’s immigration campaign of 1904-1907."* The national labor 
press, seeking labor legislation in the South, opposed state immigra- 
tion schemes as a plot by southern corporations to keep wages low.” 
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Some southern congressmen advocated immigration restriction to pro- 
tect American labor.*” 

A contemporary student believed, however, that anti-Negro prejudice 
caused white workers to favor white immigration to the South.” Prob- 
ably they swung from one attitude to the other, fearing immigrant as 
well as Negro job competition. In Alabama steel towns discriminatory 
lines were drawn between native whites and northwestern Europeans 
on one hand and “new immigrants” on the other—and between all 
whites and Negroes. While south Italians occasionally associated with 
Negroes, those who became skilled workmen often crossed into the 
favored caste. But the prejudices of both whites and Negroes probably 
impeded European immigration.*® 

Even some Southerners who promoted campaigns to lure foreigners 
shared the common biases. They hoped to get only “desirable” nation- 
alities from northwestern Europe. Though this hope was reasonable 
enough for twenty years after the Civil War, when most newcomers 
were Germans, Scandinavians, British, and Irish, few of these went 
south even before the 1890's, when Mediterranean and Slavic peoples 
formed the bulk of immigration to America. The states and private 
employers, however, kept on hoping for north Europeans. Thus the 
South Carolina legislature in 1904 limited the appeals of its immigra- 
tion bureau to “white citizens of the United States, citizens of Ireland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, France, and other foreigners of Saxon origin.’ 
North Carolina directed its efforts toward Canada “and other nations 
of Teutonic, Celtic, or Saxon origin,” expressly inveighing against south 
Italians even when exempting the tidewater counties from the general 
limitation.*°* The Alabama assembly judged that persons from “Eng- 
lish-speaking and Germanic countries, France and the Scandinavian 
countries, and Belgium’’ were among the chosen.’ At the Nashville 
immigration conference in 1906 discussion indicated preference ror 
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English, Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians and hostility toward 
Italians.*°* 

In 1905 the Immigration Restriction League of Boston inquired of 
southern state officials and ‘prominent citizens” their preferences 
among immigrant nationalities. All preferred native Americans and 
northern Europeans, more than 90 per cent opposed Asiatics, and 84 
per cent disliked the proposed distribution of the northern alien sur- 
plus to the South."*’ Another sampling of southern employers’ opinion 
found that although a few liked Italians and even Orientals, most de- 
sired Irish, Germans, Swedes, and Norwegians—and others wanted no 
foreigners of any stripe. Some put Negroes before the poor class of 
aliens they believed the South could attract. Said an agent of an 
Alabama naval stores company: “For God's sake send your Italians to 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania or some other hot place. We are not 
in sympathy with the padrone or mafia system. We love the flag and 
would die to protect it. We do not want it cursed with cutthroats and 
anarchy.’"*** A Georgia immigration convention at Macon in 1907, 
attended by industrial and agricultural employers, favored only “the 
best and highest type.’"’* The Birmingham steel operators in 1908 
wanted English, Scots, Welsh, Irish, and French; though they would 
accept Germans and Slovaks, only in desperation would they hire 
Italians.**° 

Thus the smoldering dislike of ethnic or cultural groups who de- 
viated too obviously from the norm of southern society burst into flame 
when the “new immigrants” came to America in force, even though 
few of them came to the South. In part because of its extreme sen- 
sitivity to “racial’’ distinctions and also because of certain economic 
and political frustrations, though these had small connection with 
immigration, the South after the 1880's borrowed the arguments of 
northern opponents of immigration and became more solidly nativist 
than any other section of the nation.’" 
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When in these years eminent philosophers and historians confused 
Darwinian biology with their own notions of “racial” superiority, 
Southerners must have thought that at last the world had recognized 
their ante-bellum Anglo-Saxon defense of slavery."* In an essay which 
appeared in 1893 Joshua W. Caldwell, a leading Knoxville lawyer, 
described the whites of the South as still the essentially homogeneous 
composite of English, Scots, Irish, Dutch, Swiss, and the like that they 
had been before 1820. The rest of the nation, sad to say, during the 
nineteenth century had become infested with lower races. “New York,” 
he wrote, ‘is more Jewish than Jerusalem ever was, more German than 
any city on earth except Berlin, and probably more wicked than any 
except Chicago.” Fortunately, Southerners had sprung from the na- 
tural increase of the original settlers, who were 


sturdy men and women, mainly of the good old English race, leading the west- 
ward and resistless march of Anglo-Saxon civilization. They were the true 
sons and daughters of liberty. From the days of Tacitus their race has stood in 
the world’s history as the exemplar and champion of personal purity, personal 
independence, and political liberty. For them no life but one of freedom was 
possible. These traits have descended to their children from generation to gen- 
eration, and I can never believe that hybrid population of Russians, Poles, 
Italians and Hungarians, which fills so many of the Northern and Western 
cities and States, has the same love of this country, the same love of liberty, 
that we have, whose fathers wrested the land from the savage, and whose native 
air is freedom. The strongest, most concentrated force of Americanism is in 
the Southern States, and Americanism is the most advanced form of Anglo- 
Saxon, of German civilization. There is no part of the globe except the king- 
dom of England which is so thoroughly and essentially Anglo-Saxon as the 
South. 


Citing Herbert Spencer on the inferiority of the aybrid, unable to 
“evolve any social type,” Caldwell foresaw an unhappy fate for an 
America receiving only the poor relations “of the Indo-Germanic 
family,’ and he opposed any hurried development of the South with the 
labor of such peoples.’*® 
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Even more extreme racial theories resounded in Congress. Oscar W. 
Underwood of Alabama protested in 1905 against the current intrusion 
of the ‘Slav, the Iberic, and the Mongolian’; his section wanted no 
“South American civilization.” Racial distinctions were divinely or- 
dained. God had “created the great Celtic and Teutonic races to carry 
forward the banners of our present civilization and the principles of 
Christianity, and when we contaminate our blood with an inferior race 
we will not be carrying out the object of our creation, but will be tear- 
ing down the old-time American standards.”*** John L. Burnett of 
Alabama, the southern restrictionist leader in the House, disclaimed 
any racial prejudices except those of a ‘true Southerner’ when he ad- 
vocated a literacy test. Having recently been in Europe, he could 
classify its races, and glibly did so. He had “not one word to say” 
against the Caucasians of northwestern Europe, descended “from the 
same great Aryan stock from which you and I sprang”; but the people 
of southern Europe and western Asia “are not our kind of people.”*”” 

If the choice for the South lay between this wretched crew and no 
new immigrants, Senator Frank B. Gary of South Carolina preferred 
that “our uncultivated lands should forever lie fallow, and our water 
power go unharnessed to the sea, than that we should be overrun by a 
lot of aliens from southern Europe.” He held up the “mongrelism”’ of 
the Roman Empire as an awful portent.*® Other Southerners feared 
that admission of unassimilable races would be repetition of their great- 
est error, the importation of Negroes.*"" 

Inherited characteristics of “race’’ were commonly confused with 
acquired cultural differences in this period. As in the case of Negroes, 
the lack of education and the low standards of living of many of the 
“new immigrants” seemed to indicate an ineradicable inferiority on 
the ladder of creation. At any rate, the supposed cultural inferiority 
of these immigrants appeared to endanger southern ways. Senator 
Zebulon B. Vance of North Carolina in 1884 feared a “miscellaneous, 
pell-mell influx” that would “change and diminish our society.’""* The 
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Nashville American attacked the current crop of newcomers as mostly 
undesirable—criminals, paupers, and anarchists—and the cause of 
three fourths of all labor unrest; other papers took up this refrain 
during the 1880's." 

Representative Stanyarne Wilson of South Carolina prophesied a few 
years later that indiscriminate immigration would sap the “character of 
the citizenship” of America, and he feared that alien masses in northern 
cities would come South. Southerners had endured war's devastation, 
Negro misrule, and natural catastrophes, but they did ‘‘not wish to be 
subjected to the trial of having this mass of European corruption 
dumped upon the land and into the factories and workshops.” In 
1896 the Manufacturers Record began to doubt the wisdom of inviting 
foreigners indiscriminately. The “Mafia troubles” of New Orleans 
indicated that the “new immigrants” menaced the institutions of the 
South, which instead wanted as settlers Northerners and “the sturdy 
yeomanry of Great Britain; the cool, slow-moving but always indus- 
trious Hollander; the sturdy, hard-working, God-fearing, self-respect- 
ing people of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; the best middle-class 
folk and peasantry of the many provinces of the German Empire, and 
the mercurial but industrious sons and daughters of France.’*** The 
Clarksville (Georgia) Advertiser wanted immigrants, but not “ignor- 
ant, vicious Italians, Russians, and like nationalities.”**? Though more 
moderate, the Atlanta Journal also believed the South in peril.*** 

A writer who in 1905 noted with trepidation the growing proportion 
of Austro-Hungarians, Poles, south Italians, and Russian Jews among 
recent immigrants asked, ‘Is the immigrant of today the kind of white 
man whom the South stands ready to welcome?’’*** In effect Governor 
Claude A. Swanson of Virginia replied when he expressed preference 
for no immigration rather than that of “persons whose principles are a 
menace to civilization and presence a curse to society.”*** By 1913 the 
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Manufacturers Record was convinced that cheap foreign labor would 
bring more evil than good to southern industrial society, since those 
likely to come were “largely the material sure to increase the social, 
political and moral menace of the East Side of New York or to swell 
the numbers susceptible to the influence of the anarchy of such bodies 
as the Industrial Workers of the World.’”*** 

During the debate on the 1912 literacy bill, Senator John S. Williams 
of Mississippi also saw the “new immigrant” as a threat to southern 
society: “I have no racial objection to these people. The Poles, the 
Magyars, are in every sense racially my equals and the equals of my 
people, but the ignorant man, whatever his race, coming to a country 
where he is not governed but becomes a part of the governing force, is 
dangerous.” Lest the rate of illiteracy in the South be cited in rebuttal, 
Williams held that education alone did not indicate familiarity with 
the American spirit. Illiterates of the United States, Norway, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were not necessarily ignorant, since they had 
gone to the “great school of the common people in free countries” and 
learned of free institutions; “shipwreck them upon a desert island, and 
they would at once give themselves a tolerably good government.”” But 
“highly educated people who have never been accustomed to some sort 
of free institutions in their own lands . . . could not organize a govern- 
ment that would be in any sense free and just. They would at first have 
chaos or else the rule of the strongest.’’*** 

To forestall such anarchy in the South, Chief Justice R. F. Taylor of 
the Florida supreme court in 1910 revived the old Know-Nothing pro- 
posal of a twenty-one-year naturalization period, on the grounds that 
American boys had to wait that long before voting.’** Summing up all 
these sectional fears of the effect of the “new immigrants” on southern 
life, Representative Seaborn A. Roddenbery of Georgia pictured the 
fight for a literacy test as a crusade to protect “American manhood, . . . 


American citizenship, . . . American religious institutions, . . . American 
homes, . . . American womanhood, . . . American virtue, . . . pure-State 
government, and . . . pure-municipal government.”*”® 
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Not only did many fear the “unassimilable” groups, but there was 
serious southern opposition to any alien immigration at all. Even 
immigration promoters usually preferred native Northerners. In his 
celebrated “New South” address in 1886, Henry W. Grady said, “We 
have learned that one Northern immigrant is worth fifty foreigners.’ 
All the state bureaus sought northern and western farmers; as an 
inducement the North Carolina handbook of 1896 praised the homo- 
geneity of the state’s population.*** Another promoter complained in 
1884 that colonies of even the most desirable foreigners perversely 
retained their own customs, language, and ideas. Clannish in busi- 
ness, politics, and social relations, they did not merge with American 
life. Although he recognized that various peoples could fuse into a 
“homogeneous and superior race” such as the Anglo-Saxon, he warned 
the still greater “American race” to avoid attracting communities of 
Germans, Scandinavians, and Irish. Even individual immigrants would 
adapt themselves less readily than Northerners in the South." This 
was the dominant note at several southern immigration conventions 
and in much of the state publicity of 1904-1907.*** 

When the South found that northwestern Europeans would not 
come and feared that Mediterranean and Slavic peoples might inun- 
date the section, the preference for Americans became all but universal. 
The New Orleans States in 1909, considering “the character and 
quality of perhaps 99 percent. of the immigration” to that port in 
the preceding decade, advocated barring “the off-scourings from the 
slums of Southern Europe.” Louisiana should encourage settlement, 
however, by “the thrifty home-builder’’ of the North.*** And in 1912 
Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina demanded that American 
resources be preserved for the native born: “To allow foreigners to 
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come in and preempt our land is a crime against the boys and girls 
of this country.”**° 

This growing xenophobia pressed ever harder those economic in- 
terests which desired immigration. To counter latent or open preju- 
dice and the prevailing theories of race, the immigration promoters 
advanced their own pseudo-scientific hypotheses. The Tennessee immi- 
gration commissioner, for instance, adapted Spencer to his own ends 
in 1884: 


In political economy, as in physiological organisms, stagnation of nutrition 
is always the precursor of disorganization and death. The influx of new 
material into the organic structure of a nation is not only helpful but necessary 
to its life. . 

Herbert Spencer has shown us that development is always in proportion to 
the prevalence of heterogeneity over homogeneity; and this law is a general 
one governing the development of nations, as well as individuals. An exclu- 
sive system of political economy has ever resulted in paralysis and decline. We 
of the South have felt the poisonous influence of this Upas power of exclu- 
siveness in national development so strongly that with all of our broad acres 
bursting with fertility, and our industrial and mineral resources, boundless as 
they are, [we} stand today far behind other countries to whose limited possi- 
bilities of development our own appear fabulous as the tales of Arabian 
fancy.1*6 


The Atlanta Constitution, Augusta Chronicle, Savannah News, and 
Richmond State in the 1880's minimized the alleged danger of immi- 
gration to southern culture, though they still thought mainly in terms 
of northwestern Europeans.’** Congressman Charles F. Buck of Lou- 
isiana, who was of German birth, in 1896 defended Italians as well, 
not only as laborers but also as descendants of the Caesars and the 
Gracchi, cultured long before the Germanic peoples.*** 

Senator Donelson Caffery of Louisiana feared that in any event it 
would be “suicidal in the South to put any sort of restriction upon the 
access into the United States of hard-working, industrious foreign 
immigrants.”**° An agent of the Norfolk and Western railroad in 
1908 reassured Southerners who were alarmed by the so-called scum 
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of European civilization, namely, the Italian, the Pole, and the “un- 
speakable Huns.” 


I only wish that it were within my power to take about 500,000 of these 
dark-haired races of Southern Europe and sprinkle them round the hills and 
valleys and other inaccessible spots of the South. . . . I don’t care how ignorant 
the parents are, how little acquainted with American ways, if they are non- 
criminal and are able-bodied and willing to work, then we can assimilate 
them.1*° 


In fact, thought some, the Mediterranean peoples were naturally more 
adaptable than “old immigrants” to southern conditions of climate and 
labor; they did not have the north Europeans’ “deep-seated prejudice 
against working with negroes,” and their low standard of living was 
a positive virtue in equipping them to “compete on terms of equality 
with the negro.”** 

In the interests of industrial expansion the Atlanta Constitution, 
Charleston News and Courier, and other papers continued to call for 
laborers of almost any description. Said the Birmingham Age-Herald: 


The Western and Southern States need more white people. They are all thinly 
populated, and they will surely be heard from when the proposed literacy 
test comes to a final vote. Underlying the Dillingham-Lodge bill is the fetish 
of Teutonic superiority and Latin degeneracy, and even of the ancient jealousy 
of all race mixtures as a danger to the American stock and to American ideals. 
These notions were long ago disproved. The country still needs and long will 
need all the honest, able-bodied men it can secure, no matter what European 
country furnishes them.4? 


Henry Grady’s cry of a New South still rang in the Constitution’s call 
in 1914 for “brawny and healthy” immigrants to “build railways and 
subways, work on skyscrapers and tend machinery in factories.’’*** 

But these were truly voices in a wilderness of hostility to the ‘new 
immigrant.’” As the South Carolina commissioner observed in 1905, 
“The cry was, on the one hand, for only the highest type of immigrant; 
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and on the other, to secure him at the scale of wages paid the negro.’*** 
After 1907, when the impossibility of importing picked foreigners 
on these terms finally became evident, the immigration campaign died 
away. The panic of that year, after which migration to America sharply 
declined, undermined the efforts to attract the preferred nationalities. 
More immediately, the tightening of the contract labor law in the same 
year killed the state governments’ programs for assisted immigration. 
Legislatures discontinued the official agencies despite the continuing 
demand for labor; Governor Hoke Smith of Georgia abruptly dropped 
plans for expanding immigration.’ At the same time nativist senti- 
ment became a force in Mississippi elections.’** Virginia's legislature 
in 1908 and Tennessee's the next year memorialized Congress for re- 
strictive legislation against undesirable aliens.'** 

Their cause thus lost, even immigration promoters succumbed to 
the prevalent bias. The Tampa convention of 1908 went so far as to 
call for new federal restrictions; a Texas delegate to the 1911 confer- 
ence of state officials in Washington objected to the “dregs of Southern 
Europe.”"'** The Manufacturers Record after 1905 considered all immi- 
gration conventions to be blinds for outside interests with insidious 
designs upon the South. All attempts to divert aliens southward were 
simply schemes to make the section the “basin for the waste of 
Europe.’"'*® In 1912 this organ of southern business exposed ‘‘foreign 
born racial and ecclesiastical schemes hoping to use this country as 
a pawn.’”"*® Nevertheless, in 1914 it still hoped for “desirable” for- 
eigners and urged repeal of the contract-labor law.’” 
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Small prospect remained, however, that many northwestern Euro- 
peans would come to the South. Although a few employers and 
newspapers continued to outline plans for exploiting cheap foreign 
labor, by 1914 southern business had lost faith in this panacea and 
had relapsed into the general nativism of the section. 

The voting record of southern congressmen reflects the developing 
sectional antipathy toward aliens. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, 
though it antedated the alarm over European “new immigrants” and 
concerned Orientals on the Pacific coast, demonstrated the ease with 
which the southern racial bias could be awakened. Southern congress- 
men offered the West an alliance for local white control of Chinese 
in one section and of Negroes in the other. Since the chief opposition 
to Chinese exclusion came from Republican New England, the South 
was eager to form this league against outside interference with race rela- 
tions as well as to keep out a race which seemed inferior even to the 
Negro. In the Senate only one Southerner voted against the bill, and 
only two Southerners opposed it in the House.*** 

But the South did not yet oppose all foreigners. Congress first dis- 
criminated between the “old” and the “new” European immigration 
in 1896 with the Lodge bill, which proposed a literacy test, admittedly 
to curtail the number of southern and eastern Europeans. When the 
Senate passed the bill 52-10, 12 Southerners favored and 5 opposed 
restriction. The House approved the bill in its final form 217-36, 
but only 40 “yeas” as against 25 ‘‘nays’’ came from the South."** Thus, 
although dislike for clearly dissimilar peoples already in 1896 caused 
most southern congressmen to vote to limit their entry, the desire for 
immigrants was still strong enough to split the section's ballot. 

Until the effort to obtain acceptable aliens collapsed in 1907, south- 
ern congressmen supported schemes for federal distribution of the 
foreign born and opposed curbs on state-assisted immigration. There- 
after, however, they became solidly restrictionist. Senator Leroy Percy 

152 Cong. Record, 47 Cong., 1 Sess., 1637-44 (March 6, 1882), 1753 (March 9, 1882), 
2027-29, 2035-39 (March 18, 1882), 2134-39 (March 21, 1882), 2176-77 (March 22, 
1882), 2227 (March 23, 1882), 3266-71 (April 25, 1882), 3406 (April 28, 1882), 


Appendix, 55-57 (March 22, 1882). Totals are for the eleven states of the former Con- 
federacy and Kentucky. 
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of Mississippi and Representative Burnett of Alabama in 1910 signed 
the majority report of the Immigration Commission, which recom- 
mended a literacy test; as chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration, Burnett sponsored such a bill.*** 

The debates on the literacy bill of 1913 disclosed negligible southern 
Opposition to restriction of the “new immigration.” In the House, 
which passed the bill 179-52, the section divided 68 to 5. The Senate 
approved 72-18; though all southern senators were present, only two 
dissented. Despite President Taft's successful veto, by 1913 the South 
spoke with virtually one voice against southern and eastern European 
immigrants.’*° 

To be sure, neither immigration promotion nor nativism were major 
concerns of the South between 1865 and 1914. The appeal to foreign 
laborers and settlers was but a minor and futile phase of the New 
South. Although some entrepreneurs sought immigrants to make up 
for a supposed labor shortage, industry was ultimately built by abun- 
dant native labor. And as for nativism, Southerners battled with more 
pressing problems than the nightmare of hordes of unassimilable 
aliens. The South was immediately occupied with the stresses of eco- 
nomic recovery and advance, breaking out in the agrarian unrest of 
the Grangers, Farmers’ Alliances, and Populists, and with evolution 
of a new social pattern effectively reimposing race discipline. In reality 
southern Europeans affected only the North—and southern Europe. 

Yet in this period the South defined a sectional attitude toward for- 
eigners that was no less real for all its basis of unreal fears. Nativism, 
dormant since the 1850's, once again provided a refuge from genuine 
but immediately insoluble problems. Although by no means the most 
urgent practical issue during the thirty years before 1914, hostility 
toward the “new immigrant,” for lack of a more relevant scapegoat, 
became axiomatic in most southern thinking. The xenophobia which 
the South contributed to America’s provincialism of the 1920's did 
not spring full grown from the brain of Colonel William J. Simmons 
in 1915 when he revived the Ku Klux Klan. 

154 Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 1 Sess., 7498-99 (May 23, 1906); ibid., 59 Cong., 2 
Sess., 2944-3083 (February 14-15, 1907); “Reports of the Immigration Commission,” 
Senate Docs., 61 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 747, I (Serial No. 5865), 45-48. 
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William Elliott, South Carolina 


Nonconformist 


By Lewis PINCKNEY JONES 


Students are too often prone to consider the average planter in the 
ante-bellum South as a stanch conservative who viewed the cultivation 
of cotton, the plantation system, and southern society in general as a 
sacred status quo to be preserved at all costs. To such planters John C. 
Calhoun’s doctrines were accepted gospel. If any man could be ex- 
pected to belong to this satisfied clique, William Elliott was that man. 
But despite his position as a cotton planter, opponent of protective 
tariffs, and representative of the low-country aristocracy to the South 
Carolina legislature, Elliott was a nonconformist who opposed nullifi- 
cation, fought secession, castigated the one-crop system, and advocated 
manufacturing and industry for his state. He nevertheless maintained 
his eminent position of respect in the state where his family had long 
supplied men willing to accept the responsibilities of leadership. Elliott 
cannot be classed a key figure of the ante-bellum South, but he does 
justify study as a typical member of a sizable minority of planters who 
were in many respects unorthodox during a period of devotion to 
orthodoxy. 

William Elliott (1788-1863) was the head of a large family which 
had first come to South Carolina in the seventeenth century. By 1760 
the family was settled on plantations in the vicinity of Beaufort. On 
near-by Hilton Head in 1790 William Elliott (1761-1808), father of the 
subject of this article, grew one of the first crops of sea-island cotton 
to be commercially successful in America.’ Besides doing pioneer work 
in agriculture he also served with distinction in the American Revolu- 

1 Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, A Memoir on the Origin, Cultivation, and Uses of Cotton 


(Charleston, 1843), 19; R. B. Handy, “History and General Statistics of Cotton,” in 
“The Cotton Plant,” House Docs., 54 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 267 (Serial No. 3534), 36. 
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tion and later represented his parish in both houses of the legislature. 
He proved an able administrator of the family estates and promoted 
various institutions of charity, education, and public improvement in the 
Beaufort region.’ 

Brother to this pioneer cotton planter was a veritable Benjamin 
Franklin of South Carolina, Stephen Elliott (1771-1830). This ver- 
satile leader was nationally famous as a botanist; he served in both 
houses of the state legislature, where he was the author of the free 
school act of 1811 and the bill of 1812 establishing the South Carolina 
Bank; he was president of that exceptionally successful state institu- 
tion for eighteen years; he was the first president of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of South Carolina, president of the Charleston 
Library Society, sponsor and professor in the Medical College of South 
Carolina, and a founder, publisher, and editor of the Southern Review.” 
In 1820 he declined the presidency of the South Carolina College.’ 

Born into such a family, William Elliott was further prepared for 
leadership by education at Harvard. Forced by his health to leave 
college at the end of his junior year when he was at the head of his 
class,’ he nevertheless received “the unsolicited compliment of an 
honorary degree’ in 1810.° During his pursuit of knowledge, en- 
livened only by such levity as his singing, which he said “more nearly 
resembled the harsh discordant music of the Crow, than the warblings 
of the Canary,’ Elliott suffered the usual student pecuniary difficul- 

2“Inscriptions from st. Helena Churchyard, Beaufort, South Carolina,” in South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Charleston, 1900- ), XXXII (1931), 
146; “William Elliott,” in James G. Wilson and John Fiske (eds.), Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography (11 vols., New York, 1887), Il, 332. 

8 Arney R. Childs, “Stephen Elliott,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris 
E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and index, New York, 
1928-1944), VI, 99. Hugh Swinton Legaré and Stephen Elliott jointly founded the 
Southern Review (Charleston, 1828-1832). 

*Stephen Elliott to William Elliott, November 3, 1820, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers 
(University of North Carolina Library). All unpublished correspondence cited is from 


this collection. William Elliott's first name is omitted in subsequent references to cor- 
respondence. 

5 James L. Petigru to Miss Emily Elliott, February 10, 1863; Charleston Mercury, 
February 4, 1863. 

® Ouinquennial Catalogue of Officers and Graduates of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
1896), 119; Levi Hedge to Elliott, January 13, 1812. He received an A. B. degree in 
1810 and an A. M. in 1815. 


7 Elliott to his sister, Miss Phoebe C. Elliott, February 21, 1808. 
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ties. To avoid the fluctuating value of state banknotes, his mother sent 
him fifteen barrels of rice to sell, but his trader’s instinct dictated that 
he hold it for months in anticipation of a rising market.* During his 
sojourn in Cambridge, he won many friends among influential people 
who afterward feted him on his frequent trips to New England. 

Returning to South Carolina, William took over management of 
some of the extensive holdings of the family. His mother neverthe- 
less continued until her death in 1855 to be a true and independent 
matriarch over certain plantations around Beaufort. William, how- 
ever, was sovereign on other family lands and before long was noted 
as one of the leaders in St. Helena and St. Paul’s parishes. Stepping 
into his father’s shoes, he was soon buying for all of the family plan- 
tations and accepting the responsibility for his brother Ralph at 
Harvard.’ Other family members constantly sought his advice on 
matters agricultural, economic, and social. Thus the young man 
early took a place of leadership in a family empire.*° After the death 
of his uncle Stephen in 1830, William was accepted as the recognized 
patriarch of all the South Carolina Elliotts. 

Elliott's important position in the agrarian low country was gen- 
erally acknowledged by all, and his correspondence reflected the extent 
to which his advice was often sought. As a local leader he became 
acquainted with many important persons. As intendant of Beaufort 
he entertained General Lafayette in 1825.** He also was host to 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who once spent a month on the Elliott 
plantation, the Bluff.** He was elected to the artillery command in 

8 Elliott to William Elliott, Sr., February 6, 1808. 


® Hedge to Elliott, January 15, 1815. 

10 Family plantations included the following: the Grove, Myrtle Bank, Social Hall, 
the Bluff, Shell Point, Bay Point, Middle Place, and Oak Lawn. The last named, near 
Osborn, S. C., is today owned by Miss Harriett Rutledge Elliott Gonzales, granddaughter 
of William Elliott. “Headquarters” for the family for years was their town house which 
still stands in Beaufort, but in 1846 Elliott wrote from Oak Lawn, “We are now in 
winter quarters. Towards the close of February, the gayer portion of the family visit 
Charleston—whence they return to this place and remove in May to Beaufort, our resi- 
dence for the summer months.” Elliott to Mrs. Bayard, January 24, 1846. Soon they 
began to avoid the fever by going to their mountain home in Flat Rock, N. C., or to 
the springs in Virginia and New York. 

11 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Jr., to Elliott, March 17, 1825. Pinckney was married 
to Elliott's sister, Phoebe Caroline Elliott. 

12 Harriette K. Leiding, Historic Houses of South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1921), 237. 
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the county militia.** In 1814, four years after his return from college, 
he was elected as a Republican to his father’s old seat in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives’* and served there and in the 
Senate continuously until 1832. 

In the state legislative halls Elliott entered upon his lawmaking 
career with zest, but he did not present a flamboyant picture. He early 
developed an antipathy to lawyers who took up the time of the Gen- 
eral Assembly while “men of better sense, are doomed to sit still and 
listen to their technical debates.’** By 1820 he had lost his early relish 
for legislation, and in 1826 he said he was not qualified “for entering 
on the arena of debates with the regular gladiators, ‘the lawyers.’ '** 
Elliott believed that his education was inadequate for such polemics, 
but he was convinced that he had made “more impression than many 
others who fatigued the ear of the house.’ In 1829 he promised 
to heed his wife's advice, abandon politics, and “turn my back for 
ever—on this scene of petty intrigue and triumphant mediocrity.’* 
His antipathy to lawyers increased. In 1829 he again wrote: “The 
lawyers .. . are literally everything here—and we nothing. I am sick- 
ened, disgusted—and am held here sorely against my wish solely by 
a sense of justice to my constituents.’”® Elliott was active, however, 
in the effort to maintain a balance of power for low-country planters 
and to defeat internal improvements in which he saw ‘‘a wanton and 
improvident and unprofitable waste of public monies in prosecuting 
measures for which the country was not ripe.”*° 

But Elliott was to come to the fore for his unequivocal stand with 
the minority who favored Unionism and fought nullification and 
secession. On that score he early adopted a steadfast and determined 
policy. His first cousin, the Rev. Stephen Elliott, as early as 1820 
had warned William of the dangers to the Union which might follow 

18 “Sister” [Mary Elliott?] to Elliott, September 2, 1827. 

14 Elliott to Mrs. Charles C. Pinckney, Jr., October 15, 1814; Hedge to Elliott, Janu- 
ary 15, 1815; B. Elliott to Elliott, September 20, 1821. 

15 Elliott to his wife, December 4, 1818. 

16 JZ. to id., December 7, 1826. 

17 Jd. to id., November 28, 1827. 

18 ]4. to id.. November 28, 1829. 

19 Jd. to id., December 5, 1829. 


20 Jd. to id., December 12, 1829. Readers of his numerous Columbia letters will find 
the halos of certain Carolina leaders notably dimmed. 
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if sober minds did not resist popular impulses.** And William resisted 
that popular trend. By 1828 he tried to change the issue from “union 
or disunion” to “resistance or oppression.” A strong opponent of pro- 
tective tariffs, he favored concerted resistance to them—but always 
within the framework of the existing government. After the storm of 
that year he was confident that the worst had been averted. 

In the early days of the controversy Elliott's opposition was primarily 
passive. Disgusted with party maneuverings and the cabal which he 
said was dominated by William Harper,” he at first demonstrated a 
chagrined aloofness and then adopted an ineffective air of superiority. 
In a letter labeled “Strictly private,” he wrote: “I have taken no part in 
the debates, and to confess a weakness, feel dispirited at finding all 
these prospects of promotion which were held out to me last year 
vanished into thin air. I suffer too much from the perpetual conviction 
that men my inferior in every quality of mind and character are here 
in this field my superiors.’’** 

In 1831 when the storm was renewed, Elliott was living in Columbia 
at a boardinghouse with other Unionist leaders: James L. Petigru, Joel 
R. Poinsett, Daniel E. Huger, and others. By then he bitterly opposed 
Calhoun’s followers because he was convinced that much of the agita- 
tion “was absolutely got up for the personal aggrandizement of certain 
characters.’"** Irritated by the nullifiers’ intolerance, Elliott believed 
that they anticipated an amelioration of protective tariff policies and 
had kept up the row so that they might claim the victory. In his view, 
such leaders were also dishonest in that they did not tell their followers 
that nullification would necessarily mean disunion.** 

Unwilling longer to sit idly by, Elliott abandoned his passive position 
and turned his versatile pen to the Unionist cause. James L. Petigru, 
lifelong friend of Elliott and a leader of the Unionists, discouraged his 
plan to start a Unionist newspaper in Beaufort, a hotbed of nullifica- 
tion, but praised his journalistic activities elsewhere in 1831: “Your 
essays in the papers have always excited a great deal of attention and 

21 Stephen Elliott, Jr., to Elliott, July 27, 1820. 

22 Elliott to his wife, November 24, 1828. 

23 Jd. to id., November 29, 1828. 

24 Jd. to id., December 1, 1831. He does not name those implicated, but for his 


wife's kinsman, R. B. Rhett, he always reserved his most withering scorn. 
25 JZ. to id., December 9, 1831. 
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are decidedly more talked about than any anonymous writings of the 
times.’’** Later he continued his praise of Elliott's attacks: ‘You really 
are the only man that has caught the secret of Swift and can make one 
scream with laughing, while your own gravity is maintained all the 
while to admiration.””** 

Elliott's public life ended abruptly in 1832 when his conscience for- 
bade his following the sentiment of the electorate of St. Helena Parish. 
In that year a public meeting at Beaufort instructed the parish delega- 
tion in the legislature to vote to call a state convention to nullify the 
tariff act passed by Congress in July. Rather than comply with the will 
of his hotheaded constituents, Elliott resigned his seat in the Senate. 
But he did not bow from the stage without a final blast at what he con- 
sidered the false logic of the nullifiers.** 

Elliott's Address to the People of St. Helena Parish was acrimoniously 
written. In it one sees the old aristocrat sensitive and irritated that hoi 
polloi had shown the poor grace and judgment not to follow the local 
squire whose family leadership had not heretofore been questioned. His 
pamphlet expanded into a lesson in economics and political science as 
expounded by one who was righteously convinced that the people were 
deluded and tricked by wretched knaves. He accused the voters of 
acting at their meeting with stupid haste and without full knowledge 
or understanding. He warned the natives of St. Helena that their 
course would bring not honor but disaster: ‘““You will remember my 
friendly caution, and look back with regret. .. . But . .. when you have 
struck forward the ball of revolution, can you prescribe its path, and 
regulate its motion? .. . France! Poland! plead for me! Admonish them, 
at least, to understand the true extent of their injuries . . . before they 
fling themselves recklessly forward into the vortex of revolution.””° 

Concerning the cause of the controversy he thought that ‘We all of 
us hold a Tariff of protection in equal detestation—we differ as to the 

26 James L. Petigru to Elliott, August 25, 1831, in James P. Carson, Life, Letters and 
Speeches of James L. Petigru (Washington, 1920), 84. 

27 Id. to id.. November 14, 1832, sbid., 85. Readers of Elliott's letters will find this 
praise valid and descriptive. 

28 Whether he resigned first or published his printed blast first is not known; the 
pamphlet was dated August, 1832, but it is believed that he did not resign until Sep- 
tember, the same month that the legislature convened. In the pamphlet he did not 


mention resignation. The convention met November 19. 
29 William Elliott, Address to the People of St. Helena Parish (Charleston, 1832), 6. 
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remedy.”"*® Even so, he minimized the effects of the 1832 act. Attacking 
the theory that the South footed the tariff bill, he stated that the planters 
invested only a tenth to a twentieth of their crops in foreign manufac- 
tures and thus “are not burthened as producers—but consumers.” 
Furthermore, the new tariff act which South Carolina proposed to nullify 
was lower than that of 1828 in many respects: “Happy for my country 
if all her curses weigh like this!’’** 

Elliott admitted that the 1832 tariff law did not provide sufficient re- 
lief, and he urged concerted southern action to bring further reduction. 
But he pointed to the fact that the principle of protection was origin- 
ally “engrafted on our polity . . . by the hands of Southern Statesmen,” 
including John C. Calhoun, whose earlier words he proceeded to quote. 

Such reasoning satisfied Elliott, but St. Helena no longer heeded his 
testy advice, and thus he ended his service in the capital. Petigru, the 
Unionist leader, wrote his friend that under the circumstances his resig- 
nation was justified and the best thing that he could do. “In a petty 
borough, among a feeble, hot-headed set, what is one to do but leave 
them to their folly? . . . In every other part of the State your address 
has been received with admiration. A second edition has been printed, 
in consequence of the first impression being entirely taken care of.” 

After 1832 Elliott dropped out of the political limelight and devoted 
himself to many other activities: planting, writing, lecturing, and work- 
ing in agricultural societies. In 1850 at the time of the Nashville Con- 
vention his old Unionism stirred again, but this time he stayed on the 
sidelines. Writing that year from New York, he said: “I am still en- 
joying more health than is my wont; and I trust that this time I shall 

. escape every thing but the political fever which I observe rages 
worse than the dengue—and which I shall avoid—if I am not forced 
into it by the intolerance and assumption of exclusive patriotism by the 
ruling demagogery.”* 

In 1851 he was thoroughly disgusted with Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
whom he compared to a “mountebank player with his puppets.” As in 

80 [bid., 3. 

31 [bid., 6. 

82 [bid., 10. 

83 [bid. 
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1832, he saw the same pitfalls and bad logic. “It is false but they be- 
lieve .. . that they can secede and maintain a separate sovereignty. That 
is false and absurd—but they believe it and prostrate themselves before 
this bellowing mooncalf {Rhett} and swallow all his fatuities as oracles. 
One who has gulp for this would swallow a haystack.’’** 

During this controversy in which he mourned that the Unionists were 
not effectively organized, Elliott again took to his pen and ran a series 
of articles in the Southern Standard of Charleston. These letters, signed 
“Agricola,” decried the folly of separate state secession. Painting a 
detailed picture of the chaotic ruin which would follow such a step, 
Elliott besought the citizenry not “to be deluded by the convenient 
logic of those, who with the suppleness of didapper, are in and out of 
the Union in a twinkling with every emergency of the argument.””*’ 
Again he warned the people against being goaded by ambitious, dis- 
honest, self-seeking fanatics and demagogues who “disdain all cit- 
cumspection, denounce all delay, and . . . appeal only to force.’** 

In his 1851 newspaper letters Elliott was orthodox in his support of 
slavery and his opposition to northern interference. Slavery he viewed 
as “‘sanctioned by religion, conducive to good morals, and useful, nay 
indispensable,” and northern meddling as “wicked, unprovoked, and 
fanatical.”’*® Although not a secessionist, his convictions about slavery 
prevented Elliott from being a submissionist because he believed that 
if the abolition movement “be not checked by that, which . . . is alone 
capable of checking it, the unified action of the slave-holding States, 
{it} will finally destroy us.’’*° 

In 1851 Elliott was able to enjoy the defeat of radical seceders in 
Charleston. To his wife he wrote: “They want a straight jacket. It is 
mortifying to see what contempt they have cast upon the State—by their 
factious conduct and their subserviency to the despised Rhett. I trust 

36 Id. to id., September 1, 1851. 

87 Charleston Southern Standard, July 12, 1851. The letters were also published as 
a pamphlet, The Letters of Agricola by Hon. Wm. Elliott (Greenville, S. C., 1852). 

88 Charleston Southern Standard, July 12, 1851. 

39 Elliott, Letters of Agricola, 7. 

40 Charleston Southern Standard, July 12, 1851. For another of Elliott's stanch de- 


fenses of slavery, see his “Trip to Cuba,” in Russell's Magazine (Charleston, 1857-1860), 
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that other portions of the state have been disenthralled—and that these 
would-be pettifogging tyrants, will be put down.”" 

By 1861, however, like many nonconformists, Elliott had swung full 
circle and had become a vociferous patriot in the new Confederacy. In 
1828 and 1832 he had violently opposed nullification; in 1850 he had 
detested separate state seccession—but left the door open for southern 
co-operation to attain a compromise from the North; and in late 1860 
his primary fear was still a “split in the Southern democracy.’ In 
early 1861 he condemned Union military movements as made “‘to satisfy 
the bloodthirsty anticipations of the abolitionists”—who he still hoped 
and believed did not contain a majority of the population.“ 

Why this change from individualism to orthodoxy? Several factors 
may explain it. Old age perhaps introduced conservatism to his soul. 
Another explanation was doubtless Elliott’s position as an enthusiastic 
exponent of and apologist for slavery—an institution not directly threat- 
ened during his nonconforming stand in 1832. Or perhaps like Ben- 
jamin F. Perry, the threat of war induced him to go along with the 
crowd. Certainly the ravages of war on his plantations and the entry 
of all three of his sons into the Confederate service cast him into a new 
and vigorous role that cannot be included in the limited scope of this 
sketch. 

The Dictionary of American Biography classifies William Elliott 
simply as a ‘‘writer on sports’; thus far this article has viewed him as 
a statesman and publicist, but he perhaps best deserves to be remem- 
bered for his role as progressive agriculturist. 

For his day he was a scientific planter—and one who believed in 
sharing his knowledge for the benefit of his neighbors. Both his own 
family and strangers frequently wrote to seek his advice, which was 
always frankly given. In nearly all of his letters to other southern 
planters he urged them to become self-sufficient. As early as 1827 
William L. Ashe, editor of the Southern Agriculturist, considered 
Elliott an expert and sought his support and contributions for his 
magazine.** For two decades its columns contained articles in which 

41 Elliott to his wife, October 17, 1851. 

42 Elliott to his son, Ralph E. Elliott, September 26, 1860. 


43 Elliott to William Elliott, Jr., April 10, 1861. 
44 William L. Ashe to Elliott, July 31, 1827. 
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Elliott advocated all-round better farming and wider diversification of 
production in order to combat the old myth of the South’s necessary 
dependence on the Northwest for food supplies.*° 

Myriad explanations were offered in those days for the ills of south- 
ern agriculture: the tariff, competition of the new Southwest, the mone- 
tary system, lack of opportunity of employment, and other factors.** 
Many writers emphasized the dependence of the South on other regions 
for provisions—an argument which received a classic statement by Wil- 
liam Elliott in 1828.*" In it he decried the fatal concentration on cotton; 
he admitted that it once had been practical to grow that staple and to 
buy provisions with cash, but the increasing cotton production of other 
states had so lowered prices that the practice was no longer judicious. 
Elliott advocated the reduction of cotton acreage by one third, adding 
that the decreased production would make the remaining two thirds 
equal in value to the crop then being produced.** On the land with- 
drawn from cotton Elliott urged that South Carolinians grow not only 
their own provisions but also other staples: more rice and oranges in 
the coastal region, and grapes, olives, and indigo in the inland areas. 

As a progressive and scientific leader Elliott upbraided his fellow 
planters for keeping some of their discoveries secret. In 1829 he wrote: 
“I should feel myself bound, as a member of an Agricultural Society, to 
divulge every thing connected with agriculture, which, in my opinion, 
would promote the advantages of my associates.’’*” He considered that 
such sharing was part of an implied contract among the members of 
these agricultural societies in which he himself played a prominent and 
active part. 

Never losing sight of his goal, Elliott in 1838 commenced another 
theme which he continued to emphasize: agricultural education. He 
implored the state to mold the free schools into primary schools for 

*5 See Avery Craven, “Agricultural Reformers in the Ante-Bellum South,” in American 
Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXIII (1928-1929), 313. 

46 Marjorie S. Mendenhall, “A History of Agriculture in South Carolina, 1790-1860. 


An Economic and Social Study” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1940), 
167. 

47 William Elliott, “Reflections on the State of Our Agriculture, especially on the 
Advantage of Cultivating Indigo, &c.,"" in Southern Agriculturist (Charleston, 1828-1846), 
I (1828), 61-66. 

48 [bid., 63. 

49 William Elliott, “On the Cultivation of Male Cotton,” ibid., Il (1829), 354. 
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agriculture, and he called for a professorship of advanced agriculture 
at South Carolina College and the development of an experimental 
farm in connection with that institution.*® By such means, he said, the 
youth of the state might be taught that industry is honorable and not 
restricted to slaves only. 

The aristocrat from Oak Lawn also recommended political action 
for agriculture, which he said “has ever been a persecuted interest.” 
Convinced that the planters were the real producers of most of the 
wealth in the state, Elliott suggested that they send a larger number of 
their intelligent members to the legislature. Renewing his old antagon- 
ism to lawyer-legislators, he said that it would take planters to secure 
agricultural courses in the schools, professorships, experimental farms, 
fair taxes, and just legislation.” 

Elliott’s pleas for diversification were not limited to farm products: 
he wanted to overhaul and widen the whole economic structure of the 
state. This conviction was strengthened by his frequent long trips. New 
England always impressed him with its prosperity in a region which had 
less natural wealth than South Carolina. The cause of the prosperity 
he believed to be the fact that the residents had ‘‘devoted most of their 
ground to pasturage, while they apply their whole energy to manufac- 
turing.” Observing the textile plants, he added, “I think it is high time 
that our own country should come in for a share of these profits. We 
who raise the cotton starve.”’** 

The best summary of Elliott's views on agriculture is his address be- 
fore the State Agricultural Society in 1848. Praising the potentialities 
of the state, he launched into his old demands for agricultural educa- 
tion. He then turned to an economic treatment of the cotton situation 
and the results of overproduction, asking, “Why, with these facts be- 
fore you, will you continue to waste your labor on its cultivation?’ 

For this condition he suggested remedies. For the coastal region he 

5° William Elliott, “An Address Delivered before the Beaufort (S. C.) Agricultural 
Society,” sbid., XI (1838), 359. 

51 [bid., 354. 

52 Mendenhall, “A History of Agriculture in South Carolina,” 209. 

53 Elliott to his wife, September 11, 1844. 

54 William Elliott, Anniversary Address of the State Agricultural Society of South 


Carolina, Delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives, November 30, 1848 
(2m ed., Charleston, 1849), 14. 
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pictured rice cultivation as “the most perfect, the most profitable, and 
the more secure against injurious competition’’ because the state had a 
monopoly of suitable land. For the central portions of the state he 
stressed indigo as a dormant gold mine; mistakenly he held out little 
hope for tobacco because it had once been tried unsuccessfully there. 
Striking out on his regular. =>, he also called for an increase of 
500,000 bushels in wheat prouuction so that the state might meet its 
own needs. Cotton he would plant only on lands which “approach in 
fertility the alluvium of the West.’’** In brief, his ardent recommenda- 
tions were concisely summarized as follows: For the upcountry: wheat, 
small grains, and manufacturing plants along the streams; the middle 
country: Indian corn, hay, cattle, indigo, and forest products; and the 
low country: rice, sugar, a finer quality of tobacco, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Among the planters themselves he saw a great need for more co- 
operation and combination. Warning that foreign buyers and manu- 
facturers could not discriminate against the South if there were no 
surplus of cotton, he demanded, “Does it comport with your sagacity 
to cultivate a commodity, which your customer can lift or depress at 
pleasure ?”’*” 

His address was well received, as was his next effort in 1850 when 
in a speech before the St. Paul’s Agricultural Society he continued his 
agrarian crusade. The Charleston Courier considered his address “an 
excellent production, and written with the taste and elegance character- 
istic of the author. The truth it inculcates, deserves especial attention at 
this moment, when the policy of self-dependence . . . is so manifest. A 
great portion [of the address} . . . is devoted to . . . the over-production 
of cotton; but the author has stepped gracefully aside to pay a just 
tribute to Daniel Webster.”’** 

58 bid. 32. 

86 [bid., 32-33. 


57 [bid., 30. He gave the following figures to show how “our agricultural labor and 
skill are miserably misapplied”: 

1845—Production: 1,750,000 bales; sold for $75,000,000. 

1846—Production: 2,000,000 bales; sold for $55,000,000. 

1847—Production: 2,225,000 bales; sold for $45,000,000. 

58 Charleston Courier, May 30, 1850. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston wrote Elliott (October 
10, 1850) that he was glad that “you and others who are friends of the Union” speak 
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In 1855 Elliott's agricultural pre-eminence was signally recognized 
when he officially represented South Carolina at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by Napoleon III in Paris. Although three commissioners 
from the state were appointed by the governor, only one was to be 
accredited by the French, and the other appointees yielded to Elliott. 
One of them wrote him that his seley,,..,',was the proper choice because 
of “your extensive information on the ‘various subjects which will en- 
gage the attention of the commissioners, your sound and unbiased 
judgment and your courteousness and honourable deportment in all 
your intercourse with others.”** Unmentioned among the qualifications 
were Elliott's willingness and ability to pay his own way; the legislature 
had failed to provide expenses for the commissioner.® 

Although two of his daughters and a son-in-law accompanied him 
on the Baltic to Europe, Elliott did not go merely for an outing. Before 
sailing he wrote his mother that he planned to use his position “to 
look into the secrets of the Sea Island trade . . . , to know from the 
foreign manufacturers what classes of cotton they most want... and 
to collect information that may be useful to the People of the State.” 
In all three objectives he succeeded. 

During his tour the South Carolinian was invited to make several 
speeches, the first, dealing with agriculture, being delivered on the ship 
en route.” Arriving in Paris, he was asked to address the other commis- 
sioners, and he considered his speech “exceedingly well received—but 
not so praised in the report, as it would have been if one of the other 
speakers had not held the pen.’’** 

In Paris he was flattered to receive an invitation to address the Im- 
perial Agricultural Society of France on the subject of the cotton plant. 
The day before the event he learned to his dismay that it had to be in 
so highly of “Mr. Webster's great, national, magnanimous policy” developed in his 


March 7 speech. 

59 Dr. John Bachman to Elliott, April 16, 1855. 

6° Governor J. H. Adams to Elliott, January 25, 1855; R. W. Allston to Elliott, 
January 24, 1855. 

61 Elliott to Mrs. Phoebe Elliott, May 12, 1855. 

62 He seemed to have lost his earlier aversion to speaking in public: “I gained great 
applause with the vigor and novelty of the remarks which I made—just unpremeditatively 
on the instant’’ (Elliott to his wife, July 14, 1855). This vanity became much more 
noticeable as he grew older. 

€3 1d. to id., July 14, 1855. 
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French; no whit daunted, he translated it and on July 4, 1855, read his 
thirty-two-minute speech before a group of distinguished French au- 
thors, chemists, agriculturists, and politicians. Proudly he wrote his 
wife of the universal applause after he completed reading “with as 
much composure as if I had been presiding at the Pon Pon Club.” For 
his efforts the French awarded him a medal—‘'the reward of my 
daring.” 

After this triumph Elliott was invited to dinner by the Count de 
Kengorlay, a meal which he said “will be the first thing, I have ever 
made or gained by my wits—except friends.’ In passing one should 
note that this success evoked a bitterness or fancied martyrdom in him 
that crept more and more into his letters as he approached old age. “I 
am now known afar off-—and have a reputation as a ready speaker, and 
a liberal thinker—and a man of letters—a reputation that I could never 
win at home against the . . . intolerance, and jealousy, or bigotry, or 
whatever else narrow spirit it was that carefully excluded me from all 
opportunity of showing my good qualities.” 

At the exposition Elliott repeatedly noted the excellent quality of 
Algerian cotton, being consoled that ‘All that saves us is their want of 
Negroes.”*’ But for that labor shortage, he was sure, the French colony 
could supply all the cotton that the mother country needed.** 

Concerning the displays at the Paris fair he wrote a letter which was 
typical in tone of so many that he frequently wrote to the womenfolk 
of his family. After a lengthy description of the costly fabrics ex- 
hibited, he added: “We come to perceive all this magnificent display 
..., this exhibition of human ingenuity, resolves itself at last in but 
this—the adornment of the female boudoir, the embellishment of 
female beauty!!! .. . All is vanity!” 

From the French capital he wrote observations of the royalty whom 
he saw and of international politics. Napoleon's empire he abhorred as 

$4 Ibid. The French published his speech, and the author also had an English trans- 
lation privately printed. The General Assembly of South Carolina ordered two thousand 
copies printed in 1856 for distribution among members of the legislature. See South 
Carolina General Assembly, Reports and Resolutions (1856), 317. 

$5 Elliott to Miss Caroline Elliott, July 5, 1855. 

66 Elliott to his wife, July 14, 1855. 

67 Elliott to Ralph Elliott, July 30, 1855. 


68 Jd. to id., August 12, 1855. 
69 Elliott to his wife, July 31, 1855. 
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dictatorial and as absolute as any that ever existed, but he admitted 
that thus far it had been “directed to advance national interests.”"° He 
distrusted Anglo-French friendship and accused Napoleon’s govern- 
ment of trying to break the old friendly relations of France and 
America. “They denounce us for ‘upholding the detestable institution 
of slavery’ and ‘for grasping at the possession of colonies of nations 
with whom we are at peace,’ and they would have the people suppose 
that these imputed offenses spring naturally from our republican in- 
stitutions.’’"* 

Returning to South Carolina, Elliott was pleased to report that the 
agricultural products of the state displayed at the exposition were not 
surpassed. To Governor J. H. Adams he rendered a lengthy report of 
his stewardship, most of which was concerned with the threat of Al- 
gerian competition in the production of sea-island cotton. He warned 
that although this colony could supply French needs, the staple could 
not be produced there economically without a government subsidy. For 
this reason he anticipated no wide-scale extension of the interest already 
shown by British capital in Algerian cotton. As for short staple cotton, 
Elliott anticipated no serious competition anywhere to the United States 
crop. 

On this trip he made other observations of Europe and revealed the 
planter’s orthodox views of the large English estates as compared to 
the small French holdings. “Of the two systems, that which permits 
accumulation is certainly preferable to that which compels distribution.” 
Also he wrote at length on various agricultural practices that he had 
observed (different methods of drainage, for example) and described 
the numerous farm machines which were displayed at the Paris 
exposition.” 

An editorial in the Charleston Courier praised the commissioner: 
“Mr. Elliott, in the manner in which he fulfilled his trust, has added to 
the many indications he had previously given of intelligent public spirit 
and enlightened citizenship, and has deserved well of his countrymen.”’"* 

70 Id. to id., September 20, 1855. 


71 Id. to id., October 6, 1855. 


72 Preliminary report by Elliott to Governor J. H. Adams, November 22, 1855. The 
full report was published in the Charleston Cowrier, January 29, 1856. 
73 Charleston Comrier, January 29, 1856. 
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Although the Courier stressed William Elliott’s public service, bio- 
graphical sketches which mention him emphasize his literary qualifica- 
tions above his other aptitudes. This ability was recognized in his own 
day and well deserves mention in any sketch of the Carolina planter. 

His family correspondence glows with keen wit, informative observa- 
tions, a lively style, and genuine affection. His letters reveal a store- 
house of information on a wide variety of subjects: the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Milton, French literature, Egyptian history, Greek philosophers, 
English economists, and others. Such classical erudition appears early 
in his letters—even in the subtle and humorous ones which he fre- 
quently wrote to his sister Mary. 

Because of his numerous trips to the legislature, to Charleston, to the 
springs of Virginia, and to New York, he wrote often. Such frequent 
travels for his health apparently evoked some criticism, for he wrote his 
wife: “There are some kind friends who would have you feel my 
absences as a desertion. . . . [That]} your spirits should flag under such 
circumstances is not to be wondered at. All I shall say is that I think it 
is better to be absent for six months—than to be dead! If this is not 
saying enough, I can say no more.” 

His comments on family members who accompanied him on his virtu- 
ally annual jaunts to the North are revealing. Generally he joked about 
them, but always he rejoiced in the popularity and beauty of his daugh- 
ters. A study of the Elliott girls is outside the scope of this sketch, but 
a typical Elliott letter from New York reveals something of them: 
“Callie [Caroline Phoebe Elliott} behaves very reservedly—but looks 
so pretty that Mary's old beaux bow to her by mistake—and Emmie 
talks for two. . . . I really did not know how much she could talk—and 
she rattles away uttering some imprudence but attracting much atten- 
tion.”** The slowness of these daughters provoked Elliott to many 
complaints. The fact that “they are stationary” annoyed him no little. 
“I am surprised that I got them here and seven pieces of luggage safe 
along the roads without leaving some behind.”’* In France his family 
again supplied epistolary ammunition: “It is a great bore to him [Wil- 
liam Johnstone, his son-in-law} to be in a Country where he can’t talk. 

7 Elliott to his wife, September 15, 1850. 


7 Id. to id., October 1, 1851. 
16 Ibid. 
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Mary talks decently well but of course she is far from reaching the re- 
finements of the language—which include dexterous /ying.”"" 

On his wide travels Elliott moved in circles that enabled him to make 
some interesting observations of well-known personalities. After a con- 
versation with Vice-President Calhoun, he described him as ‘a very 
eloquent and imposing man in his conversation—and a most subtle 
politician. He told me he was no politician—and I smiled—so signifi- 
cantly as to show him that at least J was too much of one to be bam- 
boozled.”"* At the Harvard bicentennial celebration (1836), he 
attended the Phi Beta Kappa dinner where ‘The Poem was delivered 
by a Son of Doctor [Abiel}] Holmes (my mother’s old friend).’"® At 
this celebration he noted, “Webster was superb—he is the greatest man 
I ever knew—thoughtful, solemn, grand.”*° 

One of the most interesting and human of Elliott's letter-sketches 
dealt with Queen Victoria in Paris in 1855. This vignette to his wife 
gives the reader a good sample of Elliott's letters: 


I had three near views of her face and one of her legs—which are by far the 
best part of her; and I speak by the book, for I had an excellent opportunity of 
judging—as, being directly behind her majesty (accidentally caught there) 
when she alighted at the entrance of the Exhibition of the fine arts. On being 
handed from the open barouche by the Emperor she forgot (as ladies are prone 
to forget) her train—and that remained in the carriage while her majesty’s feet 
were on the pavement. Of course, I looked—and without flattery I saw two 
delicate mince feet—two ditto-ditto ankles—two superb calves (royal George 
stock) and stockings of flesh colored silk—worthy of the entourages. I think 
I have seen more of her majesty than any man in France. . . . Ralph [Elliott's 
son} if he heard this will say, “The Old Sportsman knew how to take a 
stand,”’ but the truth is—it was but a happy accident that placed me where I was 
—and I know they who choose to open their eyes as they pass through the world 
can hardly help seeing some things worthy of being remembered.* 


Besides their entertainment value Elliott’s private letters give some 
insight to the social history of his day. On his travels he wrote copiously 
of transportation changes, national and sectional politics, concerts, 
various celebrations he attended, foreign customs observed on his three 

77 Elliott to Ralph Elliott, October 1, 1855. 

78 Elliott to his wife, November 28, 1829. 

79 Jd to id., September 1, 1836. 


80 12. to id., September 9, 1836. 
81 ]d. to id., August 27, 1855. 
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trips abroad, and the lively society at fashionable and popular resorts.” 
In 1836, for example, he wrote to his young daughter a description of 
his first train ride: “Today for the first time in my life I have traveled 
on a rail road. We traveled seventeen miles an hour, and for part of 
the way, at the rate of 25 miles the hour. The celerity is delightful— 
almost sublime. To behold a fiery car in front, rushing on, with its long 
train of chained and captive cars, as if bent on some demoniac errand— 
realizes the fabled enchantments of the Genii.’"** 

In New York he reported regularly on the preachers, favoring espe- 
cially one who brought out all of the merits of the service ‘and does 
not contemptuously slur it over as some of our tinkers do. . . [and] 
throw into relief . . . their own impotent crudities.”** Attending the 
opera and concerts regularly, he wrote much about such entertainment. 
In 1850 he was fascinated by Jenny Lind. He reported his astonishment 
that the tickets for one concert sold for a total of $50,000 because 
Phineas T. Barnum’s agents mingled with the crowd and bid up the 
prices. Jenny gave her share “amounting to ten thousand dollars—to 
charities. She 1s an extraordinary woman‘ He added that her voice 
was a wonder, “as if she had within her an instrument of great compass, 
sweetness, and power. Nature has more to do with her success than 
art. . .. Unsophisticated, unspoiled.”’* 

Elliott's letters often gave careful descriptions of progressive under- 
takings which fascinated him. On pleasure trips to New England, for 
instance, he nearly always visited manufacturing plants and then wrote 
lengthy accounts of his inquisitive, thorough inspections, Out of this 
curiosity came his crusade for southern industries. 

Good samples of his political observations appear in his Paris letters 
of 1855. The Anglo-French friendship of that era worried him. Of 
Queen Victoria's trip to Paris he wrote: “There will be great parades 
and foolery—to amuse the people who relish such spectacles. The 
object will be two-fold—partly political, to shew the world the close- 
ness between these old rival powers who for the moment find it con- 

82 For an effusive travelogue on Cuba, see Elliott's “A Trip to Cuba,” in Russell's 
Magazine, I (1857-1858), 59-63, 116-23, 235-39, 322-27, 439-45, and III (1858), 60-69. 

83 Elliott to Ann Elliott, July 6, 1836. 


84 Elliott to his wife, September 15, 1850. 
85 [bid. 
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venient to join hands—and partly a financial expedient to draw and 
keep Strangers at Paris.”** Later he wrote from the French capital: 


If all political affairs did not turn on hinges invisible to the sharpest human 
eyes, I would say there is much in the aspect of affairs here to make us Ameri- 
cans anxious. . . . Their [English and French} success in the Crimea will make 
them insolent. . . . War is essential to the strength of Louis Napoleon's govern- 
ment. What if a conquest cost the life of 50 or 100 thousand gallant frenchmen? 
The national vanity must be fed! The love of military glory . . . must be min- 


istered to... ! Their present master . . . will fool them to the top of their 
bent.8? 


Despite his contempt for Napoleon and his methods, Elliott wrote 
after an attempted assassination of the emperor that his death would 
have ended the “extraordinary power and prosperity which now prevails 
in inextricable confusion. He alone keeps the discordant elements in a 
subjection which would distract the country were he removed. He is no 
friend to us—but he is a great man.” 


The foregoing examples relate only to Elliott's private writing. Be- 
sides the pamphlets and newspaper correspondence already mentioned, 
he broke into print many times. His uncle, Stephen Elliott, sought his 
assistance in 1827 when laying plans for the Southern Review and suc- 
ceeded in getting occasional contributions from him.“ 

Elliott’s literary fame rests primarily on his work as a writer of sports. 
In 1829 John Skinner of Baltimore, who planned to publish the Ameri- 
can Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, sought contributions from 
the squire of Oak Lawn and subsequently made use of some of his 
hunting and fishing stories.*’ Elliott also wrote newspaper articles 
urging preservation of the wildlife of South Carolina.” 


86 Elliott to Ralph Elliott, July 30, 1855. 

87 Elliott to his wife, September 20, 1855. 

88 Id. to id., September 9, 1855. 

8® Stephen Elliott to Elliott, September 28, 1827. His son aided in the campaign, 
saying that his father “wished you would use your wit in the Right way, i.e., for the 
Review.” Stephen Elliott, Jr., to Elliott, September 27, 1827. 

His unsigned articles are difficult to identify but are mentioned in letters from Stephen 
Elliott, Stephen Elliott, Jr., John Gadsden, William Gilmore Simms, and other members 
of the family. After his father’s death in 1830, Stephen Elliott, Jr., temporarily helped 
Hugh S. Legaré publish the magazine and tried to persuade William Elliott to devote 
himself completely to literature. Stephen Elliott, Jr., to Elliott, August 31, 1831. 

%0 John Skinner to Elliott, June 1, 1829. 

%1 An anonymous letter, signed “A friend and fellow parishioner of St. Paul's,” to 
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In 1846 he published in Charleston a collection of sporting sketches 
which he had originally produced in the Charleston press under the pen 
names of ‘‘Piscator’’ and “Venator.”” This volume, Carolina Sports by 
Land and Water, went through three editions in the United States and 
one in England. The first part of the book consisted of a series of nar- 
ratives of the author’s adventures with sharks, bass, drumhead, and the 
swift and powerful devilfish, “the Vampire of the Ocean.” The hair- 
raising tales about the devilfish are still viewed as classics. The second 
part of the book described game hunting in the swamps and forests 
along the Carolina coast. 

Reviews of the book were generally favorable.** Some critics thought 
that Elliott’s enthusiasm ran away with him and thus his workmanship 
appeared with a jerky style and lack of art. Most agreed, however, that 
his exciting and extravagant tales were not lacking in truth, although 
the modern reader will find it difficult to accept some of the miraculous 
feats as facts. Another sportsman was suspiciously gracious, saying that 
Elliott wrote “with much taste, adapting his style to the subject; and 
I never read fewer lies in a real sporting book and these are told very 
gracefully somewhat in the manner of the venerable father of history.’’** 

In 1856 after considerable difficulty Elliott persuaded Derby and 
Jackson of New York to publish an illustrated edition of Carolina 
Sports. Paying for the plates himself, Elliott accepted part of the finan- 
cial risk involved; both publisher and author were destined to be dis- 
appointed in the sale.** An interesting sidelight was Elliott's 1860 re- 
quest that the plates be sent to Charleston for safekeeping since he 
thought New York would be most unsafe if war broke out between the 
sections. 

Despite the disappointing sale of his book, Elliott believed his efforts 
worth while and wrote his wife: “I think that if any thing that I have 


Elliott, June 15, 1856. The writer commented on Elliott's articles signed “Venator”’ in 
the Mercury and urged him to continue them because “Any expression of opinions or 
Suggestions coming from you will carry the weight of high authority as emanating from 
the most experienced as well as the most accomplished of the sportsmen of our State.” 

92 See North American Review (Boston, 1815-1940), LXIII (1846), 316-34; Southern 
Quarterly Review (New Orleans, 1842-1857), XII (1847), 67-90; George A. Wauchope, 
“William Elliott,” in Edwin A. Alderman and Joel C. Harris (eds.), Library of Southern 
Literature (17 vols., Atlanta, 1907), IV, 1569. 

93 J. E. McKaye to C. A. Davis, May 23, 1846. 

%4 Derby & Jackson to Elliott, February 7, 1860. At that time about fifteen hundred 
copies had been sold, mainly in New York and Philadelphia. 
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written will live after me it will be these ‘Sports.’ . . . At the worst 
they can only drop into oblivion, but should they acquire notoriety, it 
will be a sort of legacy of honor to my posterity who need not then be 
ashamed of claiming descent from old ‘Venator.’’’** The volume did 
drop into comparative oblivion, but it still can be read profitably by one 
seeking excitement and entertainment in hunting and fishing tales. 

Versatile if not famed, Elliott in 1850 privately published a romantic 
drama, Fiesco: A Tragedy. Following the narrative of Cardinal de 
Retz, he told of the Genoese conspiracy of Giovanni Luigi Fiesco and 
“handled the subject with freedom and spirit, in a mood of composi- 
tion never lacking energy, though with more attention to eloquence 
than the finished accomplishments of verse.”** Of this effort Elliott 
himself said, “I am also printing my tragedy—for private presents to 
my literary friends—it is without a name, and is a dead secret. It has 
talent—I know—but does not become me! Therefore it comes forth 
as an illegitimate!’’*’ | 

Elliott did not earn a major position in American literature, but 
as a writer of sports sketches his place is relatively secure. And his 
entertaining and well-phrased letters are replete with evidence of a 
broad and classical education, practical knowledge, and a lively, keen 
observation. 

Not a dominant figure in southern history, William Elliott was 
no ordinary follow-the-crowd man. Although he was unable to over- 
throw all the ideas inculcated in generations of planters, he was willing 
to dare the uncharted paths and to point to advantages which South 
Carolina might attain by changes and experiments. A progressive but 
not a radical, he followed his conscience rather than the whims of a 
volatile crowd. No democrat in the true sense of the word, he resented 
the unwillingness of the populace to follow those men— including 
himself—whom he considered virtually the anointed ones. As an 
agricultural reformer and as an independent thinker he represents a 
numerous minority whose voices too often have not been heard because 
of more colorful contemporary leaders who maintained ascendancy in 
a period of orthodox reaction. 


95 Elliott to his wife, October 9, 1859. 


%6 Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck (eds.), Cyclopaedia of American Literature (2 
vols., New York, 1856), II, 101. 


97 Elliott to his wife, September 15, 1850. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WASHINGTON PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1861 


EDITED BY ROBERT GRAY GUNDERSON 


During the tense days of January, 1861, the Virginia legislature is- 
sued a call for a conference of “‘all such States, whether slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding, as are willing to unite with Virginia in an earnest 
effort to adjust the present unhappy controversies . . . so as to afford 
to the people of the slaveholding States adequate guarantees for the 
security of their rights.’ Moderates, particularly in northern commer- 
cial centers and the border states, hopefully anticipated the success of 
the conference. Horace Greeley’s Washington correspondent testified 
that “there is great pressure here from the business and high social 
circles of all our great cities for compromise.”"* Boston financiers met at 
the Merchants’ Exchange to urge that Massachusetts accept Virginia's 
invitation for a convention.’ The Albany, New York, Atlas & Argus 
felt confident that extremists in both sections would be ‘crushed out by 
the patriotic, Union-loving sentiment of the country.”’ In an editorial at- 
tacking the Republican strategy of ‘‘masterly inactivity,’ Albany's lead- 
ing Democratic organ insisted that “the work of conciliation and com- 
promise begin at once.’ 

Republican politicians hardly shared the enthusiasm of the moderates 

1 Lucius E. Chittenden, A Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Secret Sessions 
of the Conference Convention (New York, 1864), 9. For a similar series of letters from 
Indiana delegates, see Kenneth M. Stampp (ed.), “Letters from the Washington Peace 
Conference of 1861,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), IX 
(1943), 394-403. 

2 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, February 8, 1861. 

8 Boston Evening Transcript, February 4, 1861. 


Albany Atlas & Argus, February 14, 28, 1861. “The policy of the Republicans is a 
masterly inactivity.” New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 4, 1860. 
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for the Washington conference. Republican state administrations in 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin refused to send delegates. In a 
joint resolution the Michigan legislature declared that “concession and 
compromise are not to be entertained or offered to traitors.”® The 
Republican minority resolution of the New York legislature declared, 
“There is no difference between the proposed meeting of Commis- 
sioners at Washington and the Secession Convention to be held the 
same day at Montgomery, Alabama.”* New York Democrats com- 
plained that their delegation was composed of “weak-minded fanatics 
more fit to represent the hysteric whimsies of a Woman's Rights Con- 
vention than to confer with statesmen about matters of public moment.” 
Governor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana asked each delegate to sign a 
statement pledging opposition to any new guarantee for slavery.* 
Governor Israel Washburn of Maine telegraphed Governor Richard 
Yates to warn that the appointment of commissioners from Illinois 
“would demoralize the Republican Party.”® While it was politically 
inexpedient for Yates to follow this advice, all delegates from the home 
state of the President-elect were nevertheless ‘decided anti-compro- 
mise Republicans.’’** 

In Ohio, also, opinion was sharply divided on the merits of the con- 
ference. Extremists declared, in the words of the New York Tribune, 
“The only Peace Conference we want is the one now assembled in 
Washington under command of General [Winfield} Scott."" “If we 
compromise,” said the Stark County Republican, ‘we have left neither 
a Government nor a Republican Party.”’* On January 30, despite these 
warnings and after a considerable “flurry about the appointment of 
Commissioners,” the Ohio General Assembly passed a resolution 
authorizing Governor William Dennison to select delegates with the 
consent of the Senate. The legislators’ suspicions about the invitation, 
however, were written into the resolution. “We are not prepared,” they 

5 New York Times, February 8, 1861. 

6 Ibid., January 31, 1861. 


7 Albany Atlas & Argus, March 4, 1861. 

® Kenneth M. Stampp, Indiana Politics during the Civil War (Indianapolis, 1949), 64. 
® New York Times, February 5, 1861. 

10 [bid., February 4, 1861. 

11 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, February 22, 1861. 

12 Canton (Ohio) Stark County Republican, February 14, 1861, quoted ibid. 
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asserted, “to assent to the terms of the settlement proposed by Virginia.” 
Only their ‘‘sincere desire to have harmoniously adjusted all differences” 
prompted them to ‘favor the appointment of the Commissioners as re- 
quested.”” Suspecting that perhaps the conference was an attempt to beg 
or buy a peaceful inauguration, they requested the delegates “to use 
their influence in procuring an adjournment to the fourth day of April 
next.’’** 

Governor Dennison appointed Franklin T. Backus, Salmon P. Chase, 
Thomas Ewing, William S$. Groesbeck, Valentine B. Horton, Reuben 
Hitchcock, and John C. Wright to represent Ohio. All except Groes- 
beck were Republicans, but opinions ranged from old-line Whiggery 
to abolitionism. Judge Wright, a moderate, died during the conference, 
and Dennison replaced him with Christopher P. Wolcott, a radical. 
When the Ohio delegates assembled with those of the several states 
at Willard’s Hotel in Washington on February 4, the New York Times 
reported that Republican members “generally express themselves 
against any compromise, and have no expectation that anything will be 
agreed upon that will satisfy both sections.’’** 

Though several compromise proposals passed the conference by a 
very narrow margin, they were unsatisfactory to many in both North 
and South. The presiding officer of the conference, John Tyler, and 
James A. Seddon returned to Virginia to denounce the proposals as 
“a delusion and a sham, as well as an insult and an offence to the 
South.”"*® The New York Times, in predicting the rejection of the 
proposals by Congress, opined that they were “open to very grave and 
serious objections.”” ‘‘Still,” continued the Times, “the Peace Confer- 
ence has been of essential service to the country,—in giving time for 
reflection . . . and in preparing the way for the peaceful opening of the 
new Administration.’** The less temperate Horace Greeley screamed, 
“Away with such compromise!’” “Secession will cure itself. . . . Let 
[the government} . . . not concede an inch." From Illinois came the 
prediction that “secession will play itself out in less than six months 


18 New York Times, January 31, February 1, 1861; Chittenden, Report, 456. 
14 New York Times, February 5, 1861. 

15 [bid., March 1, 1861. 

16 [bid., February 28, 1861. 

17 New York Semi-W eekly Tribune, February 12, 19, 1861. 
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if left to itself.” “There may be some bloodshed,” the Vermilion 
County Press observed casually, ‘but it will not be much.”"** 

The following letters of Reuben Hitchcock to his brother, Peter 
Hitchcock, Jr., a Republican leader in the Ohio House of Representa- 


tives, give a good indication of the cleavages which existed at the con- 
ference.*® 





Washington City Feby 6, 1861 

My Dear Brother 

Your favor of the 24 Inst was rect last evening—I was not surprized at the 
flurry about the appointment of Commissioners—But it [the Ohio delegation} 
is not more conservative than [that of} other States, and is composed of men, 
that I doubt not will do their duty regardless of consequences—What that duty 
may be, I do not yet know, & perhaps never shall—Where as I am myself con- 
cerned, I regret that my name was used—It is a serious interference with my 
business, calls me out of my ordinary train of thought, and imposes a fearful 
responsibility, which I would gladly have avoided—Besides the Convention is 
throughout distasteful to our friends in Congress—Many looked upon us with 
suspicion, & expect, (perhaps not without cause) the result of our action to be 
different from theirs—This feeling is not, however, uniform, but the Repub- 
lican delegation is divided—The majority are opposed to any action, even though 
it should result in the entire extinction of Slavery in the Territories, and save 
the Country from disunion, & its consequences. Some four or five, however, 
are willing to do what can be done without the sacrifice of principle—Any fair 
measure would undoubtedly pass Congress by a majority vote, but probably a 
vote of 24% cannot be obtained for amendments to the Constitution—Outside 
influences here are very strong on every hand—What the result may be I cannot 
say, but am inclined to regret that the Convention was called—I am not, how- 
ever, satisfied that it would have been safe to have declined meeting Virginia, 
and will now hope for the best—The delegates here are first class men, appar- 
ently reasonable and conciliatory, and a very kind feeling is manifest—My own 


18 Danville (Illinois) Vermilion County Press, February 6, 1861, quoted ibid., Febru- 
ary 15, 1861. 

19 Reuben Hitchcock was born in Burton, Ohio, September 2, 1806. He graduated 
from Yale in 1826 and was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1831. From 1841 to 1846 he 
was presiding judge of the court of common pleas in Painesville, Ohio; from 1846 to 
1851 he practiced law in Cleveland; and from 1851 to 1855 he was judge of the district 
common pleas court in Painesville. After 1855 he was vice-president of the Cleveland & 
Mahoning Railroad. In politics, he was a Whig from 1831 to 1848, when he became a 
Free-Soiler; in 1856 he became a Republican. 

The Reuben Hitchcock Papers are in the Western Reserve Historical Society Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The letters published here reproduce the spelling and punctuation of the 
originals. 
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course of action is not settled in my own mind—Of course I shall labor to 
secure the postponement until April, and also to avoid any Constitutional 
Amendments, but if such amendments become necessary in my view, shall en- 
deavor to secure such as our republican friends ought to be satisfied with—I 
expect, however, that we shall all be subjected to a little obloquy (except perhaps 
the Governor [William Dennison}), and think it very possible my duty may 
demand that course from me, which will render it improper for me to ask the 
appointment, I have contemplated [for federal district attorney]—But this is 
of no importance, compared with the conveniences of doing right—I am not 
committed to the Border State proposition but as understood here, it is in fact 
a gain to Freedom—While now the whole territory under the Dred Scott case 
is open to Slavery, by that proposition, it is prohibited No. of 36° 30’ & left S. 
of it to work its way as best it can under this decision—It now exists there by 
Territorial law, implicitly sanctioned by Congressional legislation—My objection 
to the proposition is, that it does not repeal these laws or give the Territorial 
Legislature the power to do it. 

The election in Virginia furnishes no real encouragement—Although so called 
Union men are elected, they are simply such provided such guarantees are given 
as will satisfy them—lIf not, it seems to be generally conceded by all parties, 
she will go, & the rest of the slaveholding States will follow her—If Maryland 
attempts it, coercion will be used to keep her in the Union, so as to have the 
Potomac for the boundary—If she does not, the South will be placed compara- 
tively in a state of blockade, & ultimately, the constant irritation along the border 
will involve the Country in relentless war—In saying this, I only say what I 
understand to be the anticipation of those who must persistently resist all ad- 
justment, and I confess I cannot sympathize with those who denounce such men 
as Charles Francis Adams, Wm. H. Seward, John Sherman, &c &c for being 
willing to prevent this by the adoption of measures which do not & cannot ex- 
tend slavery over one foot of territory, not now slave—I can only account for 
the . . . {truth} in the principle that ‘madness rules the hour’ and I confess 
there is too much evidence that such is the fact—One word as to the political 
effect of no arrangement—If we decline, & the democrats organize on the 
basis of the Crittenden [compromise] resolution, Ohio will be democratic next 
fall by a larger majority, than she was republican last, anless war intervenes— 
I put this on paper now & we will see the result—I can not imagine any thing 
will be done here—If any thing, it must be a mutual concession from the Crit- 
tenden resolution—and “madness” is as rampant south as north & I think in- 
finitely more so— . . . For the present let this be confidential—You may if you 
please send my recommendation as District Attorney here as I may use it here, 
& although not probably as I now think I shall say nothing about it until after 
my return home— 


Your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 
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Washington City Feby 10, 1861 
Dear Brother 

Yours of the 7th was rec last evening—Probably you have rec a letter from 
me before this—We have done nothing as yet & there is no prospect of imme- 
diate action—Of course we are under injunctions of secrecy; but at present the 
public loses very little by that-—-The results of our efforts cannot be predicted— 
The elections in Virginia & Tennessee have given considerable hope, but our 
Border State friends say we must not be deceived—Unless some adjustment is 
made those now Union men, will join their futures to the Southern Confederacy. 
As to the Territorial question, an enabling Act should be passed for New 
Mexico, and that should end the whole controversy—But I fear it will not 
answer. On this point the Border State proposition with the proviso that here- 
after no Territory w* be acquired except by a 24° vote is really a concession to 
the North—But I don’t know that either section will agree to it—The real need 
of the South is an assurance that we will not interfere with Slavery in the States 
—This we have no right to do, & of course I am willing to say we will not do it 
—And these two points are all that is material—As to our delegation, we may 
all act together & may divide—It depends upon the shape in which the ques- 
tions are put—New York . . . delegates . . . will probably when full favor an 
adjustment. The difficulty is certain men of that State are more interested 1n 
killing Seward, than in saving the Union—Indeed there is too general a feeling 
that party is paramount to the Union—I fear that this feeling or rather the 
apprehension of injuring the party will lead to a policy which will destroy both 
it & the country. ... 

By the way I see that the Cin' Commercial & [Columbus] State Journal are 
throwing out feelers in favor of peaceable division, & even advancing it—What 
becomes of the Chicago platform with these men? Or is it designed to bind 
only our party? It may be, the Republican party of Ohio may be such a disunion 
party, but I don’t believe it—If we must have disunion, I go for preserving the 
public peace as long as possible, but in the end war must & will come—No give 
me the true Hickory ring of the Chicago platform—‘The Union must & shall 
be preserved”—It can I think be done without war & without a sacrifice of 
principle, but time must be determiner. 

Your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 
eet 





Washington, Feb. 16, 1861— 
My Dear Brother 
Your favor of the 13 is rect & although nothing of importance has occurred 
I reply in a few words. We cannot now see the result of our labors, but it seems 
as if something, perhaps our assembling has produced a lull in the secession 
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breeze—How long before it will blow a hurricane, no man can tell—Some agree- 
ment will undoubtedly be made between us, unless discussion begets passion & 
a sudden break up takes place—A general convention for amending the Con- 
stitution would receive very general support among Northern members, but it 
is feared it would not enable the Union men of the South to retain control. On 
the other hand, if there were no more politicians, looking to the future more for 
self, than for the Country, I should hope for remarkable success. As it is I am 
in doubt—Sunday, the skies are bright. . . . Confidentially, 1 would say a party 
is manifestly being formed here to head off Gov. Seward, not to drive him out 
of the Cabinet, but to forestall him for the future, and this thing cannot be kept 
out of our Convention. It will annoy Lincoln's administration terribly— 

Please keep us advised of what transpires at Columbus. How would a proposi- 
tion to prohibit slavery N. of 36° 30’ & leave it to its present chances S, taking 
away the power of Congress or the Territorial Legislatures to prohibit or inter- 
fere? 

By the way you can rely upon nothing you see in the papers—I have not yet 
seen a single true report of any thing done in Convention, or in committee. 


Your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 





Washington, Feby [25?]}, 1861 
My Dear Brother 

Your favor of the 21%t was duly rec*, & I am obliged for its information—We 
are not yet through with our operations to save the Union, but think we will be 
this week, say about Wednesday—Shall return as soon as we close—Think by a 
close vote we shall agree upon recommending to Congress . . . certain constitu- 
tional amendments for the action of the States—They will probably embrace 
some propositions worthy of adoption, and some that are not—But if no other 
good comes of it, time will be gained & that alone will cure the evil—I hope— 

All are now for doing something, although at first Gov [S. P.} Chase & those 
sympathizing with him (principally old democrats converted to free soil) were 
disposed to do nothing—They have yielded the principle of not acting before 
the Inauguration—But their plan is a National Convention, which of course 
secures the delay but gives no assurance of any guarantees—I should be entirely 
satisfied with this, if it would retain the Southern Border States, but their com- 
missioners are entirely unwilling to trust to it, and there seems good ground for 
their unwillingness. 

The [Columbus, Ohio} Statesman was not far out of the way about the Ohio 
delegation, but since that, the Territorial question has been so modified, that 
{Franklin T.} Backus & myself have concluded to support it, & that leaves 
Chase & [C. P.} Wolcott alone—I may, I suppose without any breach of confi- 
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dence give you the basis of this article, as it is substantially before the public— 
You need not, however, disclose it as it is confined to the present Territory of 
the U. States—AIl US owns S. of 36° 30’ is New Mexico, & of this the N. line 
is 37°—By the Dred Scott case, slavery is lawful throughout all the Territories, 
& in fact exists by Territorial acts in New Mexico & Utah & without statutory 
enactment in some others. . . . In New Mexico there are 26 slaves, of whom 
about half are held by Government officers, temporarily there—It is entirely 
unfitted for slave labor, and now has about 94,000 inhabitants, & in a year or 
two will be entitled to admission into the Union—When it comes, everybody 
N. & S. says it will come as a free State, but I expect a struggle on that point— 
I think, however, by proper management on the part of the incoming Adminis- 
tration, it will come in next winter, or the winter after as a free State—Now by 
our plan slavery will be prohibited & abolished as I suppose N. of 36° 30’ and 
South of it left to take its chance under the Constitution. . . . I begin to fear 
that the apprehension that thus this potent instrument of strife will be taken out 
of the political arena, is the principal reason why politicians are so much op- 
posed to the measure. Do not understand that this plan has been adopted by 
the Convention, but to this extent Backus & myself are willing to go, & no 
farther—Chase and Wolcot{t} will not do this, preferring to leave slavery to 
its chance throughout the entire Territories—The balance of our delegation 
would go still farther, & with them Judge [John C.}] Wright concurred. An- 
other point most who will do anything are willing to concede, & that is to de- 
clare that Congress shall never abolish or interfere with slavery in the slave 
states—This is simply saying we intend to abide by the present Constitution in 
that particular during our corporate existence—Other points of less importance 
are made, & some of them to my mind quite objectionable, but they may be 
allowed to go to the people—If so, they will in my opinion be rejected, but if 
the effect is to allow the storm to blow over, all will be well— 

I have had an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with Gov Chase, 
and am confirmed in the opinion I formed of him when he was first elected to 
the Senate—Will explain myself more fully when I see you—In the meantime 
I would say that political cabals, & intrigues have much interfered with harmoni- 
ous action in our Convention—Nor is the difficulty to end here—A strong Anti- 
Seward party is formed and growing here, and if Chase goes into the Cabinet, 
there will be an “irrepressible conflict’’ there—If he does not rumor says that 
this party will oppose Lincoln’s Administration, not openly at first-—In any event 
poor Lincoln is to have a sorry time—I hope he may be man enough for the 
times, but if he is, he is a giant—The prospect of the country is gloomy, but I 
hope for the best— 

Your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 
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Painesville [Ohio} March 4, 1861 
My Dear Brother 

I returned from Washington on Saturday evening—Suppose what we did will 
not be sanctioned by 24% of Congress, & of course it will not go before the 
people for action at present—If however, it shall furnish to the Union party in 
Virginia &c the basis of an organization for the spring elections, and with other 
causes prevent further secession for the present, I shall be satisfied —With 
several of the provisions made, I am not satisfied; but s#me was all important, 
and as our Southern friends had unlimited confidence in the people, I thought 
it best to let the propositions go through Congress to Conventions of the people, 
& thus the requisite time to demonstrate by a republican administration, that no 
harm would be done the South would be given, & the excitement pass away, & 
the danger in the Border States be over—With the Territorial adjustment, 
(which unfortunately swallowed up everything else) the North ought to be 
satisfied, as it neither extends slavery, nor makes free territory slave, but it does 
curtail slavery & make Slave Territory free—In New Mexico, it prevents legisla- 
tive action until it becomes a State, but that will be in a very short time; prob- 
ably when the proposed amendment will be acted upon—At all events, the whole 
matter will be in the control of a republican administration for the next 4 years, 
& they can settle it for freedom if they choose—And they will so choose, unless 
the aspirants for office are determined to keep the question open, as their stock 
in trade—As to the Confederate States, I have but little hope or desire that 
they should return, until they are thoroughly humbled by the practical experi- 
ence that they cannot stand alone— 

For matters in Washington, I refer you to the papers—Suffice it to say, the 
next 30 days are most critical ones for our government—What the result will be 
no man can tell, but we will hope for the best—. . . . 

Chase, I suppose, goes into the Cabinet—If so, you will have to supply the 
vacancy—Can you do it without difficulty? Will King Caucus contest your 
party! Of all the candidates named (to my knowledge) V. B. Horton is the 
most favorably located, and is, I think, the most able man for the place, and is 
eminently ‘‘fit’’ for it—Gov. Dennison will I suppose be prominent, & I should 
be unwilling to do anything adverse to him—Still he will meet considerable op- 
position from the conservatives, & may fail—If you can consistently aid Hortons 
election, I should be pleased to have you do it, although I do not ask you to 
oppose Dennison, nor to desert your party—The latter should not be done, 
unless for very stringent reasons— 

Our labors in Washington were very exciting, and I am pretty well worn out 
—Do not know how long before I shall get firmly into the traces . . . again— 


Sincerely your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 
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Painesville Mch 7, 1861 
Dear Brother 

Your favor of the 6™ is just rect, & as I am on the invalid list today, & of 
course just fit to talk “politics,” I avail myself of this opportunity to answer it— 
I feel some solicitude on the subject of Senator—If the real difficulty of electing 
a successor to Chase had been appreciated at Washington, he would hardly have 
been selected for the Cabinet—But on the whole, I am inclined to the opinion 
that Lincoln’s decision was correct—He needs the advice of the strongest men 
in the Country, and Chase will undoubtedly bring to his aid his best efforts— 
Besides he is not of the war stripe, & therefore I like him the better—As to his 
successor, it seems to me a pity to take [John] Sherman from his present position, 
both on his own account & that of the public—At the head of the Com. of Ways 
& Means in the House, he can do much more good, than in the Senate, and will 
secure to himself a much better name, fame, CREDIT & REPUTATION—Indeed I 
do not think him remarkably adapted to the Senate, but he is first rate where he 
is—Although Gov Dennison is not perfect, I should prefer him, under the 
circumstances—His location is more favorable, & he will represent our State 
very creditably—Horton, I suppose, will be objectionable to the “Straightouts,” 
although he seemed to be nearer Lincoln's position than they are—Indeed Lin- 
coln’s indorsement of {Thomas} Corwin’s Constitutional amendment is a pretty 
severe rebuke to the “do nothings”—This amendment is really the only impor- 
tant matter embraced in any of the propositions—The “territorial” question now 
really amounts to nothing, but a dispute about words, having no practical bear- 
ing, & all the other matters talked about are . . . “chips in the porridge’ —At 
the South, politicians have slandered us until their people really believe there is 
danger of governmental interference with Slavery in the states, & some of the 
“back bones” & ‘‘stiff knees’’ in Congress have been foolish enough to avow 
the desire to retain the power to do it by constitutional amendment; and hence 
the necessity . . . of the adoption of Corwin’s measure—If hasty action in the 
slave states is delayed, it will do much to conciliate, & to cause a return of fra- 
ternal feeling— 

But as to Senator, I do not desire to influence you to do anything against 
Dennison, but if Horton should be more acceptable to you unruly ones, you may 
rely upon it, he is a good strong man—No one named in connection with the 
office is superior to him—Father {Peter Hitchcock, onetime chief justice of the 
Ohio Supreme Court} had a high opinion of him during his life, & I think I 
know him well—Gov Chase spoke of him in the highest terms at Washington, 
& mentioned him favorably in connection with the Senatorship if he should go 
into the Cabinet—I do not know who is Chase’s favorite candidate, but should 
not be surprized to hear that he was for Denison first, & Horton second—. . . 

I desire you to draw for me the amount due for my services in Peace Con- 
vention, & remit as you may think best—I left Pittsburgh Feby 1 & returned 
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home Mch 2¢ making, 30 days in all—Might have returned one day sooner—I 
should be paid for 29 days, if the time in going & returning is allowed—lIf only 
the time of the actual continuance of the convention, it would be from 4 to 27™ 
Feb. inclusive 24 days—Make out my account as may be right according to Jaw 
—lIn neither event shall I be ha paid for the loss of time & interruption of 
business; much less for the annoyan. & the abuse to which it will subject me— 
Please write frequently i 
Sincerely your brother 
Reuben Hitchcock 








Book Reviews 


The Popular Book: A History of America’s ‘iterary Taste. By James D. Hart. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 351. Bibliography, 
appendix. $5.00.) 


An understanding of the cultural history of a nation can be found in the 
literary taste of its people, for there is no better way to interpret modern society 
than by its choice of literature. In charting the literary taste of Americans from 
the beginning of colonial America to the present time, the author has given a 
clear insight into the influences which have shaped the preferences and habits 
of readers from decade to decade. These changing interests reflect the intellec- 
tual, as well as the geographical, growth and development of a nation and the 
impact of great social and political upheavals upon the lives of the American 
people. That readers’ tastes are largely conditioned by the times is shown by 
the fact that so many of the best sellers in nonfiction have been books dealing 
with the current crisis, or reminiscent of past crises, such as Helper’s The Im- 
pending Crisis or Grant's Memoirs. And in the more tranquil periods of 
American history, tranquillity becomes apathy on the part of readers, who have 
turned to romantic escapist novels like Augusta Jane Evans’ St. Elmo or simple 
stories such as Clemens’ The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 

In tracing the shifting interests of readers, the author points out that the 
literary taste of the early colonists was confined almost entirely to religious litera- 
ture—a natural preference, as many colonists had come to America to escape 
restrictions of worship. But after religious emotionalism had finally spent itself 
in the Great Awakening, there was after 1750 a growing reaction to religious 
literature, generated by the critical writings of English and French philosophers 
and political theorists. This lasted until the Reign of Terror, which numbered 
among its victims Godless intellectualism as a popular movement in America. 

The spread of education brought about a huge demand for textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, and spellers; and America’s all-time best seller was Webster's ‘Blue 
Back Speller,”” of which 24,000,000 copies were sold between 1783 and 1843, 
the year of the author’s death. Even after his death it continued to sell at the 
rate of 1,000,000 copies a year, and the total sale had reached about 70,000,000 
copies by its centennial anniversary. 

The increasing literacy of the American people was reflected in a correspond- 
ingly increasing interest in books of a popular type. The growth in the number 
of newspapers and the establishment of the first successful dailies evidently in- 
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fluenced the reading habits of the public. This growth kept pace with the in- 
crease in population, and by 1825 there were 1,200 newspapers, three times as 
many as there were in England or France. The advent in the 1830's of the penny 
press, with its appeal to the masses, opened a vast new era for the sale of books. 

After the decline of interest in religious books, the sophisticated had turned 
to books of worldly affairs and then to poetry. And the writings of Longfellow, 
the first American to make a living as a poet, represented most nearly what the 
book-buying public expected of poetry. 

The temperance movement in the decades preceding the Civil War brought 
forth popular novels dealing with temperance ; they were followed by the novels 
on slavery, notable among which was Uncle Tom's Cabin. Then there were the 
books on the Civil War—biographies and histories—which were widely read 
by a public plunged into the realities of a bloody conflict. 

The Civil War stimulated the sale of dime novels, which had long been popu- 
lar. As morale builders they were shipped to Union armies in such vast numbers 
that an Erastus Beadle book came to be considered equipment almost as standard 
as a bayonet. After the war and the completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road, attention was turned westward toward the rapidly closing frontier, and the 
dime novel, with a setting in the great open spaces, became the popular book of 
the time. Written in the beginning for adults, these adventure stories were 
later designed for adolescents, and Frank Merriwell came to be the all-time all- 
American boy. The death of the dime novel came with the advent of the nickel- 
odeon, the motion picture, and the radio, which transferred the old stories of 
cowboys, desperadoes, and Indians into more dynamic form. 

Books dealing with social analysis, those reflecting the interest of the nouveaux 
riches, the romantic novels, books on the Old South, and muckraker books en- 
joyed in turn a degree of popularity as public attention came to be focused on 
aspects of economic and social conditions at the close of the nineteenth century. 

War, like other crises, has always affected the readers’ tastes, and World War 
I produced its crop of best sellers, followed by books especially applicable to the 
“Jazz Age.’ The depression years brought forth books on economic conditions, 
such as Grapes of Wrath and similar novels; and the postwar years of World 
War II, books on race discrimination—both types reflecting the social conscious- 
ness of the times. 

The author of The Popular Book has shown a clear understanding of the 
course of American history, and he has developed his subject with skill and 
discrimination. The easy, flowing style, with the occasional touches of humor, 
makes his book almost as entertaining as some of the best sellers of which he 
writes. The Bibliographical Checklist, Chronological Index of Books, and a 
full general index add immeasurably to the usefulness of the volume. 


Louisiana State University Marcus M. WILKERSON 
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Here They Once Stood: The Tragic End of the Apalachee Missions. By Mark 
F. Boyd, Hale G. Smith, and John W. Griffin. (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 189. End maps, illustrations, bibliography. 
$3.75.) 


This attractive volume, dedicated to the late James Alexander Robertson, the 
long-time secretary of the Florida State Historical Society, is one of the yet too 
few efforts to prove the valuable technique of a new approach to an historical 
problem. The authors present historical documents and dovetail these into the 
results of the archaeological investigations at the site discussed. Here They Once 
Stood is a story of the “Mission Era” of Florida history which lasted from 1567 
to 1763. It begins a study of a period in our southeast country which heretofore 
has received little attention. Dr. Boyd, in treating the story of Fort San Luis and 
of San Francisco, presents documents describing the tragic ending of an effort 
made by the Spaniards in Florida, comparable with those more extensively suc- 
cessful ones on the Pacific coast. We have for the first time a detailed picture 
of the Franciscan missions of Florida, those destroyed by Colonel James Moore 
of South Carolina in 1704. 

The locale of the area occupying the attention of these historians is the portion 
of Florida lying between the Suwannee and the Apalachicola rivers, and it has 
heretofore received little study. Jesuit missionaries under Menendez were there 
in 1567. Franciscan fathers at one time in their endeavors had thirty-four mis- 
sions scattered along the coastline from Saint Augustine up to Saint Catherines 
Island, Georgia, extending westward beyond the present Tallahassee. Seventy- 
five friars were seeking to convert the Timucuan, Apalache, and Guale Indians. 
Only nine doctrinas remained in the Timucuan field and fourteen in Apalache 
when Moore's Carolinians and their Creek Indian allies swooped in to exter- 
minate them in 1704. 

Boyd's documents give eyewitness accounts of the excursion, and Griffin and 
Smith with their archaeological remains paint the picture of where these mis- 
sions once stood. 

The excavations at San Luis, done under the supervision of John W. Griffin, 
and the discussion of ceramic types by Hale G. Smith show drawings and tables. 
The authors have also illustrated the volume in an attractive way. 

The results of these archaeological investigations add a new chapter in the 
presentation of the trade relations between the early whites and the natives on 
the Atlantic coast. Too little is known about Spanish trade. Even the mer- 
chants in later years who operated out of Spanish territory were subsidized by the 
British, and the goods sent into the Indian country showed a dominating British 
influence. 

The typography of the volume is excellent. The Rev. Charles W. Spellman 
has written a pleasing foreword. The plastic jacket is refreshingly different 
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from those too often presenting serious and worth-while contents in glamorous, 
untrue clothes. 


Alabama Department of Archives and History PETER A. BRANNON 


Indian Art of the Americas. By Le Roy H. Appleton. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1950. Pp. xiii, 279. Plates, maps, bibliography. $15.00.) 


The value of this volume is that it transforms information known to the 
archaeologist and ethnologist into a narrative which the layman can enjoy and 
appreciate. Since, as the author himself maintains, the book is no report of the 
archaeology and ethnology of the American Indians, he avoids those issues on 
which there is divergence of opinion. Rather, he relates the artistic expression 
of the various groups of Indians scattered over the western hemisphere in such 
a manner that both similarities and variations are apparent. Usually discussion 
of the arts and mores of the original Americans is broken up into consideration 
of special groups inhabiting restricted areas. This panorama of aboriginal art as 
it found expression through peoples living all the way from the arctic region of 
North America to the tip of South America and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
gives a sense of racial continuity rare to find. 

To handle his subject, Mr. Appleton has divided the western hemisphere into 
seven regions. Of these, the most sophisticated art is that of the Mayans; their 
influence was great long after the star of their empire had set. As might be 
expected, artistic splendor and profusion were greatest among the peoples from 
Mexico south through what is today known as Peru. Here, Indian civilization 
was most advanced. In poorer areas, where the inhabitants struggled to keep 
alive, their creations were more simple and primitive. This is a trend by no 
means confined to the American Indian. 

Presentment of each of the seven regions consists of a brief discussion of the 
type of creative work which has survived and various Indian stories and legends 
characteristic of the tribes or peoples. Such stories, derived from enthnological 
collections and studies, are reproduced to give the flavor of the Indian mind and 
his explanation of the origins of his own existence. They put the reader in a 
mood to better understand the superb color plates, reproducing items from the 
many collections of Indian art. These color plates alone would make the book 
arresting. They tell a story in themselves. 

Only recently, according to the author, has Indian art been recognized as art. 
“The American Indian,” he says, “is a myth maker, a teller of tales of his 
tribe.”” His art is social, created to enrich his ceremonials and symbolize his be- 
liefs. Usually design as design has only a minor part in his work. At times 
his decorative art is regarded as an instrument of magic. For example, the totem 
pole has magical purposes. Indian families manufactured for their own use 
those things which they needed. Only in civilizations with a highly developed 
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ritual life did professional artists flourish. In these days of thrifty tourist trade 
in Indian wares such concepts seem far away. 

As if to compete with the beauty of the color plates, the format of this book 
has its own artistic value. Both Mr. Appleton and Charles Scribner's Sons have 
combined to produce something enduring. 


Winter Park, Florida KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 


Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along the Ohio and North- 
west Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 


ford University Press, 1950. Pp. 208. End maps, illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


This excellent monograph describes an eighteenth-century use of present-day 
“Marshall Plan” policies. Both Great Britain and France, dueling for empire, 
wooed the Indian tribes living along the tortuous two-thousand-mile frontier 
between these two great rivals. Large sums of money were spent by both sides 
to secure the Indians as allies. The author limits his study by centering it in the 
Ohio country—a region where the titanic struggle first exploded into open 
conflict. 

The prize available was described by Benjamin Franklin thus: “The great 
country back of the Appalachian Mountains, on both sides of the Ohio, and 
between that river and the lakes is now well known . . . to be one of the finest 
in North America, for the extreme richness and fertility of the land; the healthy 
temperature of the air, and the mildness of the climate; the plenty of hunting, 
fishing, and fowling; the facility of trade with the Indians; and the vast con- 
venience of inland navigation.” If the British secured possession of it, a wedge 
would be driven between Canada and Louisiana. Both of the great powers ex- 
pended large sums for presents to the Indians in this region during the decades 
before 1763. 

Indians, like most primitive peoples, were accustomed from time immemorial 
to carry on negotiations in lengthy conferences accompanied by the giving and 
receiving of presents. Solemn conference at any moment was likely to have its 
comedy. “You tell us,” said Chief Canastego at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, “you 
beat the French; if so, you must have taken a great deal of Rum from them, 
and can better spare us some of that Liquor to make us rejoice with you in the 
Victory.” Thereupon the astute Governor Thomas ‘ordered a Dram of Rum 
to be given to each in a small Glass, calling it, ‘A FRENCH GLASS.’” The 
next day Canastego asked for rum in English glasses. They all drank together 
in glasses of a larger size, with yo-has from the Indians and huzzahs from the 
English. 

Gifts were used as subsidies, bribes, favors, rewards, and as charity—uses 
which are not always clearly distinguished in this volume. Presents included a 
long list of goods from needles and beads to horses and boats, with liquor, guns, 
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ammunition, and horses most in demand. But, for security reasons, the English 
tried by laws and regulations to keep these out of the hands of Indians unless 
needed to get their aid in critical times. To men like Generals Amherst and 
Gage, the cost of presents seemed enormous and their use lavish and tainted 
with corruption. But to men like Sir William Johnson and George Croghan, 
living on the frontier, they were an absolute essential. ‘"To a surprising degree,” 
writes Jacobs, Pontiac’s conspiracy was ‘‘a direct result of the lack of presents 
after 1763” (pp. 12, 183). 

The author first describes the Indian custom of giving and receiving presents, 
their types and cost, and the British and French systems of giving. Then he 
applies this to their use in Indian diplomacy in the Ohio Valley from 1754 to 
1763. His research has been painstaking and conscientious and his writing his- 
torically accurate. The bibliography has not been prepared with equal care, nor 
has editing and proofreading been as well done as one would expect from a 
university press. 

This is the first comprehensive study of this subject. Another volume by Dr. 
Jacobs carrying the story from 1763 through the Revolution and to the end of 
the War of 1812 would be welcome. 


Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume III, 18 June 1779 to 30 September 
1780. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. Butterfield, and Mina R. Bryan. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxiii, 672. Illustra- 
tions. $10.00.) 


On June 22, 1779, William Fleming in Philadelphia wrote Thomas Jefferson: 
“T will not congratulate you, but my country on their choice of a chief magistrate. 
It will break in on your domestic plan and you'll find it a troublesome office 
during the war.” The accuracy of this prediction is borne out in Volume III of 
the Papers which spans more than half of the two years of Jefferson’s governor- 
ship beginning June 2, 1779. Although his recent biographers have portrayed 
this depressing period of his public life with understanding and sympathy, only 
a reading of the day-by-day correspondence conveys the relentless accumulation 
of urgent demands and unfulfilled wants that bred discouragement throughout 
his administration. Repercussions of military disaster in South Carolina, rumors 
of a naval thrust into Hampton Roads, and the more impending threat of British 
invasion via North Carolina provide the undertones of this volume. It would 
appear more difficult for us to comprehend this British conquest that lost the 
war than for Jefferson's generation to labor and hope for the winning of inde- 
pendence. 

Of the 770-odd items in Volume III, 326 are letters written by Jefferson, 358 
are addressed to him, 69 are state papers, and about 20 are related letters between 
other correspondents. Since the first two volumes of the series contain a large 
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amount of colonial and state documentary material, we now have a better oppor- 
tunity to view the editorial treatment of a long sequence of correspondence. 
Most of the letters written to Jefferson are rendered as calendar abstracts with 
commendable brevity; those printed in full serve to elucidate the text of Jeffer- 
son’s letters or to shed light upon men and events in relation to contemporary 
problems of widespread significance. The editors have made their selection 
skillfully. One would not want to be denied the text of Patrick Henry's letter of 
February 15, 1780, with its artless blending of self-sacrifice and presumption: 
In one breath he wishes to remain in retirement “for the rest of my life,” and 
in the next, “I will however be down on the next Assembly if I am chosen. .. . 
I even doubt whether I can remain below long enough to serve in the Assembly. 
I will however make the Tryal” (p. 293). The editorial notes appended to each 
document are confined to essential points of identification and explanation. Oc- 
casional cross references are helpful and quite indispensable while the reader is 
without benefit of an index. 

That Governor Jefferson was preoccupied with affairs of state to the exclusion 
of almost all the diversified interests that ordinarily enriched his life is abun- 
dantly evident from the contents of this volume. And he must have been bored 
by the routine of unavoidable detail which makes dull reading today. Yet one 
does not have to search long for a discussion of vital issues behind immediate 
incidents or for a statement of fundamental principles. This inherent quality 
of Jefferson’s thinking runs through his correspondence regarding the adminis- 
tration of the prisoners of the Convention Army near Charlottesville. It is 
strikingly illustrated in the prolonged argument over the imprisonment of Gov- 
ernor Henry Hamilton in Williamsburg and the advice sought from Washington 
on the basis of the rules of war; indeed a review of these documents strengthens 
the justification of Jefferson's stand more positively than ‘a new evaluation” of 
Hamilton from his own writings may alter the case (Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, XXXVII, March, 1951, pp. 643-52). Jefferson’s discrimination 
between greater and lesser issues is revealed again in disputes between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania especially over western land claims and frontier grants. To 
render the union of the states more perfect was his chief concern; it would be 
most unfortunate if the outcome “should shew by what fatal indulgence of sub- 
ordinate views and passions, a contest for an atom had defeated well founded 
prospects of giving liberty to half the globe” (p. 289). Nor can we afford to 
blink the issue in our own times. 

The predominance of military and economic questions is clearly seen through- 
out the official correspondence of this period and in much of what might be 
termed the private letters of the governor. His most frequent correspondents, 
in numerical order, were the Virginia Board of War, the Board of Trade, 
President Samuel Huntington of Congress, General Washington, and Benjamin 
Harrison, speaker of the Virginia House of Delegates. It is evident that the 
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governor as a member of the Executive Council deferred to the decisions of this 
body holding the executive authority of the commonwealth; however, on No- 
vember 13, 1779, the council delegated him to act without its advice on num- 
erous matters in order to expedite daily business. Foreign affairs augmented the 
responsibilities of the governor of this sovereign state, especially in respect to 
commercial problems. The letters of Mazzei, agent for Virginia in France, are 
among the most interesting in this volume: his dislike of Franklin, praise of 
Adams, and enthusiasm for Lafayette emerge from the immediate business at 
hand. Financial credit abroad was not easily obtained, nor were military victories 
at home. Nevertheless, the confidence of this young revolutionary generation in 
the power of a great cause must have been an element contributing to ultimate 
achievement. Jefferson doubtless warmed to Mazzei’s report from Paris in May, 
1780: “The notions of Equality among mankind have made of late a most 
rapid and surprising progress in Europe. All judicious and Sensible people agree 
that this happy and noble improvement is chiefly owing to our Glorious cause” 
(p. 381). 

The personal side of Jefferson is noticeably lacking in the correspondence of 
the governor as in that of his earlier years. There are touches of it in letters of 
William Fleming, Colonel William Phillips, Fabbroni, and Riedesel and passing 
comments in those of Mazzei, but these gleanings are meager. Jefferson's reserve 
is not easily penetrated. In this volume begins his half century of correspon- 
dence with Madison and Monroe. The latter's epistle of September 9, 1780, a 
young man’s grateful tribute to his mentor, only fifteen years his senior, is re- 
vealing of Jefferson's character as well as Monroe's. It is letters such as this one 
that amply justify the broad scope of the present work and prompt scholars to 
express their appreciation to the editors of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture LESTER J. CAPPON 


James Harrod of Kentucky. By Kathryn Harrod Mason. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xxii, 266. Maps, illustrations, appen- 
dix, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This volume, the eleventh in the Southern Biography Series, which includes 
such excellent books as Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, by E. Merton Coulter, and 
Pitchfork Ben Tillman, by Francis B. Simkins, in some respects meets the high 
standard which already has been set. It is handsomely bound, and the typo- 
graphical errors are few. Mrs. Mason's style of writing is generally pleasant. 

James Harrod, experienced woodsman, surveyor, and Indian fighter, led a 
party of adventurers from the Monongahela region to Kentucky in 1774. Here, 
on a tributary of Salt River, they established a settlement which they named 
Harrodstown, and which soon came to be known as Harrodsburg. After being 
warned about the increasing hostility of the Indians, Harrod withdrew to the 
Holston settlements, participated in Dunmore’s War, and, in the following 
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spring, gathered together a larger party and returned to Kentucky, this time to 
stay. Although he never gained fame either as a military or as a political 
leader, his physical courage and skill with his axe and rifle furnished protection 
and provisions at a time when little else was needed. 

This book gives evidence of having been based upon long and patient re- 
search, but some of this has been devoted to family legends and to collections 
of dubious value. The Draper Collection of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society has been cited frequently, but very little distinction has been made be- 
tween accounts written at the time and the recollections of a half century later. 
The court records of Lincoln County, of which Harrod was a resident during 
five of the crucial years of the region’s history, and which contain many refer- 
ences to him, have not been used. The amount of space which has been devoted 
to the brothers of James Harrod cannot be justified under the title selected for 
the book. In places he is completely forgotten, while his older brother, William 
Harrod, takes and holds the center of the stage. 

A few errors of fact can be found in the best of books, but the number which 
this book contains is high. These fall into several classes. The most common 
are the errors in chronology. It was in 1776 that Harrod and Benjamin Logan 
went to the Holston for powder and lead and not in 1777 (p. 128), and Logan 
suggested Harrod for colonel in the militia in 1782 rather than in 1779 (p. 
170). An attack on Logan’s Fort, which occurred in 1777, and the wounding 
of Logan by the Indians, which took place in 1778, are placed in the summer 
of 1782 (p. 197), and the men who were killed in the Battle of Blue Licks 
were buried five days later and not the ‘‘next day” after the battle (p. 199). 

Errors in geography also are common. If Harrod’s party, when seeking the 
powder which George Rogers Clark had hidden, had gone “north to the Ohio” 
from McClelland’s Fort, then instead of “striking the shore not far from the 
point where the cargo lay hidden” (p. 103), they would have missed it by more 
than fifty miles. The Chillicothe which John Bowman attacked in 1779 was 
not on the Scioto (p. 163) but on the Little Miami, and the mounted charge 
which ‘‘broke the Indian line’ (p. 164) did so, not in the village, but at least 
twelve miles away. The newly formed county of Fayette should not be described 
as lying “around Boonesborough” (p 195), because Boonesborough was located 
in Lincoln County. 

In several places the language is misleading. Such expressions as “down the 
Ohio . . . to Harrod’s Landing’ (p. 85) give the impression that Harrod’s 
Landing was on the Ohio instead of on the Kentucky, and when Daniel Boone 
“returned to the Holston, bringing his family’’ (pp. 87-88), the Boones might 
have been leaving Kentucky rather than arriving there. 

Several cases of careless quoting or citing have been noted. In the source 
cited, George Poague told of dreaming that a fire was burning near the breeches 
of some guns rather than burning his own “britches” as Mrs. Mason has indi- 
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cated (p. 51). The volume of Virginia State Papers cited on page 100 should 
be III rather than II, and the story of Harrod’s nursing the wounded McCracken 
(p. 201) does not appear in the reference which is given. 

The importance of Harrod’s role in pioneer Kentucky has been frequently 
exaggerated. He is pictured as the only man who represented either Harrods- 
burg or Boiling Spring in the Transylvania Assembly who later had the courage 
to sign a certain petition opposing the Transylvania Company (p. 95). Isaac 
Hite, a representative from Boiling Spring, signed this petition, and was far 
more influential in its drafting than was Harrod. From the arrival of the 
militia commissions for Kentucky County in March, 1777, until the county 
lieutenant, John Bowman, came to Boonesborough on August 1, George Rogers 
Clark, as major of militia and president of the council of war, was the supreme 
military commander. He was assisted by four captains, of whom Harrod was 
one, and it seems a little extreme to give the credit for the organization of the 
militia to “Harrod and Clark” (p. 124) rather than to Clark and his assistants. 

Still another type of error has resulted from the tendency to associate the Har- 
rod brothers with certain places and events without presenting any evidence to 
show that they were near either geographically or chronologically. On page 53, 
William Harrod finds himself ‘in constant demand as a purchaser of fort sup- 
plies,” although the source cited says nothing about any of the Harrods. Both 
William and James Harrod are placed at a council which Lord Dunmore held 
with the Indians (p. 63), but they do not appear in the reference given. On 
page 89, William Harrod is said to have ‘“‘rushed down from Fort Pitt” to 
Harrodsburg. In the pages cited he does not rush anywhere; he isn’t even 
mentioned. This sort of thing would be expected in a historical novel and 
perhaps accepted in a popular biography, but it has no place in a work of the 
kind which this book presumably was meant to be. 


University of Kentucky CHARLES G, TALBERT 


A History of the Hemp Industry in Kentucky. By James F. Hopkins. (Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 240. Map, illustrations, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 


Students of American agricultural and economic history are in for a surprise 
when they read this book, for they will discover that hemp, that fibrous plant 
from which cordage and sacking are made, and not burley tobacco, was Ken- 
tucky’s chief cash crop for over half a century, 1792 to 1861. In Kentucky the 
hemp industry affected the lives of more people for a longer period of time 
than any other economic activity, and it partially accounts for Henry Clay’s 
American system and the fight for high tariffs: an issue which more than any 
other determined the rise and fall of political parties for the next hundred years. 
Mr. Hopkins makes the point that without hemp Kentucky might never have 
been bothered with slavery. Hemp crops never required as much attention as 
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cotton. The number of slaves therefore was seldom as large as the number 
needed on cotton plantations of comparable size. But because of the high birth 
rate, slaves increased faster than they were needed, a condition which led to the 
sale of surplus slaves to cotton plantation owners in the lower South. 

Hemp (probably of Asiatic origin) was introduced into the American col- 
onies quite early. England regarded hemp as one of her most useful and most 
needed crops. It supplied the fiber for her sails, ropes, and hawsers, and calking 
for the seams of her wooden vessels. Rewards, premiums, and bounties were 
offered as special inducements to grow large crops. As the settlers, especially 
from Virginia, crossed the mountains into Kentucky, they introduced hemp cul- 
ture into that new frontier state, where it soon became the leading crop. 

The author gives an excellent description of hemp farms. They ranged in size 
from a few acres up to one thousand acres and often produced a thousand 
pounds of clean lint per acre. Hemp is one crop that does not deplete the soil 
as do wheat, corn, and tobacco. In the dew-rotting process, many of the fer- 
tilizing elements are returned to the soil. Most of the processes connected with 
hemp culture remained unchanged during the period when it was an important 
crop. Hemp grown only for seed demanded an entirely different method of 
cultivation from that used in growing hemp for fiber. Seed hemp was planted 
and cultivated much like corn, whereas hemp for fiber was sown broadcast and 
grew much like wheat, uncultivated. Also a different method was used in har- 
vesting the seed hemp and the fiber hemp—the former was cut and shocked, 
again somewhat like corn, whereas the fiber hemp was often cut with mowers 
and reapers similar to those used in ordinary hay harvests. 

The author gives an excellent detailed explanation of the process involved in 
separating the fiber from the stalk; discusses the advantages of dew rotting, 
water rotting, and rotting by use of chemicals; describes the use of hemp hand 
brakes, the weighing and baling of the fiber, and the processes of inspection and 
marketing. By 1850 more than half of the hemp produced in the United States 
was grown in Kentucky; Missouri was its nearest competitor. 

Hemp manufacturing was the source of wealth for many pioneer families of 
the Bluegrass region. The manufacture of the fiber began in the homes of the 
early settlers, but as the cultivation expanded, the processing was transferred to 
factories—first called ‘‘ropewalks.” Kentucky had more ropewalks than any 
other state. Some of them were of enormous size; one, housed in a one-story 
frame building, measured 1,100 feet in length and was 25 feet wide. As late 
as 1860, most of the ropewalks were operated by horsepower rather than steam- 
power. The manufacture of bale rope and bagging reached its most profitable 
era in the 1840's. 

The efforts of hemp growers to supply the navy demands for cordage and 
sails comprise the most dramatic chapter in this study. It may come as a sur- 
prise to many readers when they discover that Russian hemp was preferred over 
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our own home-grown product. Mr. Hopkins unfolds here one of the most 
interesting stories in United States naval history in recounting the ventures of 
David Myerle and his attempts to substitute American products for Russian 
hemp. Private enterprise never took a worse beating from Washington bureau- 
crats than did Mr. Myerle in his efforts to promote a home industry. 

The outbreak of the Civil War inflicted a blow upon the hemp industry 
from which it never recovered. Ropewalks and bagging factories closed— 
never to be reopened. The demands for hemp products during the two world 
wars brought some hope of its revival—but it was only a temporary hope. 
Dismal as the future may seem, one can but share Mr. Hopkins’ nostalgic 
dream, that should another crisis come, then “Once more perhaps the distinctive 
odor of growing hemp will hang heavily in the summer air, and the fields 
of emerald green may once again add beauty to the Kentucky landscape” 
(p. 219). But let’s hope it won't take a third world war to bring this about! 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN W. OLIVER 


Travels in America, 1816-1817. By Edouard de Montulé. Translated by 
Edward D. Seeber. (Bloomington: Indiana University, 1950. Pp. 197. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


For those who may, reasonably enough, have come to the conclusion that 
the mass of early nineteenth-century accounts of travel in the United States 
might be summed up under the title “What's Wrong with Americans,” the 
work of Edouard de Montulé will come as a refreshing experience indeed. 
This is no record of the observations of a self-assured critic, no listing of 
those customs of the New World which must be suspect, since they differ so 
markedly from the European norm. Rather it is the log of an extended three- 
thousand-mile journey by a young Frenchman absorbed in the sheer pleasure of 
travel and grateful for the opportunity to see a new land and a new people 
and to share with them the exciting adventure of a new experience. It is largely 
this spirit of good humor and the willingness to accept the right of other people 
to be what they are which give Montulé’s account its unquestionable charm. 

After a brief sojourn in New York and Philadelphia, Montulé embarked 
for the West Indies in November, 1816, and after short visits to Saint Thomas, 
Santo Domingo, and Jamaica, arrived once again in the United States in April, 
1817, when he landed at New Orleans. From here he traveled on the Vesuvius 
up the Mississippi and the Ohio to Louisville, with frequent stops along the 
way to study the countryside, to sketch its natural phenomena, and to enjoy a 
few hours in the hunt. At Louisville he switched over to stagecoach and later 
to horseback, making his way to Frankfort, Lexington, Chillicothe, Wheeling, 
and Pittsburgh. The irresistible attraction of Niagara Falls turned his path 
northward, and after pondering the awesome spectacle of the cataract, he 
continued on to Albany, and thence by boat once again to New York, from 
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which he departed finally in October, 1817, determined to continue his tour 
through yet unvisited parts of Europe. 

The events of this rigorous journey are set down in the form of twenty-four 
letters, written ostensibly to a friend in Europe for the purpose of answering 
the latter's many inquiries on the places and peoples of the New World. 
Montulés temperament, however, apparently did not fit him for the role of a 
meticulous reporter of voluminous statistics and detail. There is little which 
is new to be learned from his brief observations on New York, Philadelphia, 
or New Orleans, and his sketchy notes on American political institutions are 
hardly enlightening. But others have done that job reasonably well. Montulé 
was primarily attracted to the vast distances of the trans-Allegheny west, not 
to the American city, and his skillful descriptions of the region’s wild life, his 
fascination with its forests and natural wonders, his ability to make the reader 
share the adventures of that long push from New Orleans to Albany, and his 
genuine respect for the people he met along the way give his work a unity 
and intimacy which make it a truly valuable portrait of the early western 
country. 

A few minor errors in the text are not indicated by the editor and should 
perhaps be noted here: the ‘‘Hotel Trimoulet’” in New Orleans (p. 75) should 
read ‘““Tremoulet”’; ‘Francisville’ in Louisiana (p. 91) is obviously St. Fran- 
cisville, and is actually on the eastern, not the western, bank of the river. 

Finally, Professor Seeber has done an excellent job in the translation, the 
smoothness and ease of which make it a pleasure to read. Several interesting 
sketches made by Montulé during his journey are also included, all of which 
add substance to the written account. Professor Seeber and Indiana University 
are to be commended for rescuing this delightful work from undeserved 
obscurity. 


Loyola University of the South JosePH G. TREGLE, Jr. 


The Neglected Thread: A Journal from the Calhoun Community, 1836-1842. 
By Mary E. Moragné. Edited by Delle Mallen Craven. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xxxviii, 256. End maps, 
illustrations, appendices. $5.00.) 


About 1836 a nineteen-year-old girl named Mary Moragné, who lived in 
the Abbeville district of South Carolina, began to keep a journal. For the next 
six years she left a record of her daily activities and literary interests. The parts 
of the journal presented in this volume are those which the editor believes will 
“throw light upon customs, people or places of the period and those which 
particularly reveal the personality of the author.” The second purpose is 
achieved well. Mary Moragné appears as an ambitious, proud, and confident 
young woman, who, in spite of the shortcomings of her spelling and compo- 
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of a novel and some other short stories and poems. Her eventual turn to 
religion produced a conflict between her literary aspirations and her belief 
that the composition of fictitious “tales’’ was unworthy of a Christian. With 
her engagement to the preacher who converted her, moral conviction triumphed 
and she gave up fiction entirely. 

As a source of information on conditions in the Carolina back country the 
journal falls somewhat short of the hopes aroused by the preface. It presents 
an interesting picture of the manners and concerns of the young people in a 
social group less aristocratic than that of the coastal plantations, yet conscious 
of its superiority over such people as overseers and storekeepers. It also illus- 
trates the romanticism characteristic of many southern writers of the period. 
But the reader cannot find much enlightenment on such things as the economy 
of farm and household. Slaves are mentioned, with the usual jibe at the error 
of the ‘‘fanatical abolitionist’ and his ‘warped policy.” But the writer admitted 
that she understood the Negroes so little that she found it difficult to talk 
with them seriously. Mary Moragné also evinced no interest whatever in 
politics, even when the father of a close friend was elected governor. And 
although the community described is near the frontier, there is not a great deal 
in the journal to indicate the differences between this and the older sections 
of the state. 

Yet in spite of such omissions and of the author’s somewhat self-conscious 
romanticism, much of the journal is entertaining and informative. One of the 
most interesting passages describes the excitement of the country-bred girl on 
a visit to Augusta, where she first experienced the theater and visited an artist’s 
studio. She was impressed by the demand of fashion that people have their 
portraits made and was shocked by the city custom which permitted young 
ladies to shop unattended by a male escort. 

Much of the satisfaction in reading the journal is the result of Mrs. Craven’s 
excellent editing. The introductory chapter on “Backgrounds” and the careful 
identification of persons and quotations add to the interest of the book. The 
appendices, which date from a period some seventy years before the beginning 
of the journal, serve to throw light on the French origin of the Moragné family. 


Coker College ELIZABETH H. DAVIDSON 


Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 307. Notes, 
bibliography. $4.25.) 


In 1838 Theodore Weld wrote: “I am too proud to be ambitious, too proud 
to seek applause, too proud to tolerate it when lavished upon me.” Then 
thirty-five years of age and acknowledged by his colleagues as the most dynamic 
personality in the American antislavery movement, Weld was so successful in 
shunning publicity and avoiding fame that he lost his place in history for 
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almost a century. Not until 1933, with the publication of Gilbert H. Barnes's 
The Antislavery Impulse, did Weld emerge from this self-imposed obscurity. 
Subsequent publication of the Weld-Grimké and the James G. Birney corre- 
spondence clearly demonstrated that, until his retirement from active antislavery 
work in 1844, Weld was the one person above all others to whom abolitionists 
of every variety turned for guidance, help, and inspiration. But he was aware 
that the antislavery cause had moved into its final and political phase, and 
Weld detested politics and politicians. His contribution to the movement had 
been of a grass-roots nature. His job was finished. How well it had been 
done was attested by the swelling antislavery votes that rolled in each suc- 
cessive year from the districts where he and his disciples had proselytized. 
This part of the story of Weld’s life is, by now, well established. 

It has remained for Benjamin P. Thomas, however, to give us the first 
full-length biography of this ‘appealing and extraordinary man” whose life 
almost spanned the nineteenth century. Moreover, it is good biography and 
written in a pleasant, readable style. The author has succeeded admirably in 
rounding out the portrait of Weld. As Mr. Thomas shows, Weld was an active 
participant in most of the reform movements of his age. He adds significant 
details to these other activities of Weld, particularly in the temperance move- 
ment and in various educational projects which occupied Weld before and 
after his twelve years of intense preoccupation with the abolition movement. 

The author relies heavily on the Weld-Grimké manuscripts at the William 
L. Clements Library, a rich collection that contains considerable material not 
to be found in the published letters, especially for the period after 1844. He 
has also used the other major antislavery manuscript collections, but he seems 
not to have made much use of the antislavery newspapers. He has made 
judicious use of the revisionist studies of the antislavery cause which have 
been published in the past two decades. 

On this last point it should be noted that Mr. Thomas agrees that William 
Lloyd Garrison was not one of the major architects of antislavery policy. 
Thus he underscores a fact that has become evident to those scholars who have 
acquainted themselves with the Weld and Birney correspondence. Garrison's 
constant derelictions from orthodoxy severely hampered the antislavery move- 
ment during its formative years, and after 1839 his influence was negligible in 
all but the most radical ranks. It was Garrison’s enemies that gave him fame, 
for his violently abusive remarks about slavery and slaveholders made it easy 
for newspaper editors, particularly in the South, to make his name the very 
symbol of abolitionism. Paradoxically, as the author shows, Weld and Garrison 
maintained a close friendship throughout their lives. 

In contrast to Garrison, Weld’s contributions to the antislavery cause were 
many. Until he lost his marvelous voice, he was the most successful lecturer 
in the movement. Whenever he took the platform his audience sat entranced, 
his “words were like music.” Transferring his talent and skill, at the behest 
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of the national officers of the American Anti-Slavery Society, he successively 
trained and organized the famed agents of the society, wrote powerful propa- 
ganda tracts, and spent some months in Washington in the early 1840’s where 
he acted as legislative researcher and consultant for J. Q. Adams and the small 
coterie of antislavery Whigs. 

Those who want a brief but expertly written account of the antislavery move- 
ment would do well to put this life of Weld on their reading list. 


University of Southern California ARTHUR R. KOOKER 


Yours Till Death: Civil War Letters of John W. Cotton. Edited by Lucille 
Griffith. (University: University of Alabama Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 128. 
Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


“Letters written by soldiers,’ says Professor Bell I. Wiley (The Life of 
Johnny Reb, p. 192), “. . . constitute a valuable and largely neglected source 
for the South’s social history.” These letters from a yeoman farmer in the 
Confederate army to his wife in Coosa County, Alabama, will be of interest 
to historians not only for the light shed upon the life of the Confederate soldier, 
but also for frequent allusions to rural life and the operation of the farm in 
Cotton's absence. Paradoxically, John W. Cotton, a loyal soldier of the Cotton 
Kingdom, was primarily a wheat farmer. 

He enlisted at Pinckneyville, Alabama, on April 1, 1862, and was paroled 
at Talladega on May 25, 1865. During the intervening years he saw action in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, in the Dalton-Atlanta campaign, briefly again in 
Tennessee, then in Georgia against the forces of Sherman, moving finally into 
South Carolina, where the last letter is dated. 

Replete with misspelling and bad grammar, devoid of literary flourish, these 
difficult letters constitute an authentic record of a typical Confederate soldier's 
experience. Scattered through the correspondence are descriptions of life in 
camp, hospital, and field, with comments on food, supplies, deserters, bush- 
whackers, the lack of furloughs, and officers. The most sustained theme is that 
of longing for home and family. The reader can trace the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy from the day in August, 1862, when Cotton felt that ‘ould abe lincoln 
and his cabinet could not daunt me now I could fall his hole army rite now” 
(p. 13), through his despair in December of seeing “any chance for it to end 
soon” (p. 35), through persistent grasping at peace rumors, to the eventual 
conclusion in January, 1865, that “it looks like we cant whip no where they 
whip us at every point” (p. 126). 

A brief introduction and plentiful notes, placed conveniently at the bottom 
of the page, are supplied by the editor to assist the reader in understanding 
personal references and in relating Cotton's experiences to the course of the 
war. 

One conclusion suggested by these letters is that historians attempting to 
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place in true perspective the southern yeoman farmer may well dip into similar 
resources yet unpublished. The yeoman farmer, for the most part inarticulate 
and therefore neglected by early students of the Old South, found it necessary, 
when removed from home and family, to commit his thoughts to paper, albeit 
painfully and ungrammaticlly. 


Eastern Kentucky State College GeorGE B. TINDALL 


Mr. Lincoln’s Army. By Bruce Catton.. (Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. vii, 372. Maps, notes, bibliography. $3.75.) 


Mr. Lincoln’s Army is intended to mean the Army of the Potomac. Perhaps 
a title more becoming to the contents and spirit of this book would have been 
“General McClellan's Army,’’ because throughout the focus of attention is upon 
the general and his beloved men rather than upon the President and his relations 
with the army. This book, chiefly intended for the general reader, opens with 
an account of the confusing military situation existing in the Federal camp below 
Washington in August, 1862; it ends with McClellan’s removal the following 
November 7. Compressed into these pages is a fairly detailed account of the 
general’s unsuccessful peninsular campaign aimed at taking Richmond from the 
east; recurring and therefore disconnected accounts of McClellan’s naive but 
recriminating relations with Washington politicians, notably Lincoln and Stan- 
ton ; logistics of the opposing forces in the East; and finally a full-dress descrip- 
tion of the sanguinary battle of Antietam. Throughout the reader is made aware 
—at times painfully so—of the thoughts, decisions, indecisions, and activities 
of General McClellan. 

In essence Mr. Catton’s book serves not as a full-fledged biography but as a 
spot characterization and analysis of McClellan during his one big moment on 
the world stage. The author looks upon the youthful general’s quick promotion 
from relative obscurity to a position of top command much as one has been 
prone to view the spiraling rise of General Grant: as a remarkably lucky chain 
of fortuitous circumstances. Varying opportunities were open to McClellan at 
the outbreak of the war. “It is interesting to speculate about the difference 
there would have been in McClellan's career,’ writes Mr. Catton, “had he gone 
on to Harrisburg [in 1861} and taken command of the Pennsylvania troops in- 
stead of staying in Ohio. Fame would have come much more slowly, and he 
would have had a chance to adjust himself to it.” One notes that McClellan 
took his high position and responsibilities seriously. In letters to his wife he 
revealed his feeling of self-importance. For a while he gloried in social Wash- 
ington, but soon came to frown upon and to distrust the politicians. He was 
solicitous in matters pertaining to his army, and the soldiers loved their general. 
Most significant, of course, is Mr. Catton’s rather high regard for the general's 
capabilities as a builder of an army. And as to his extremely cautious nature Mr. 
Catton accepts the traditional view that General McClellan, even when oppor- 
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tunity knocked loudly, was seemingly incapable of moving his army until doubly 
sure of its readiness. If his actions before Antietam reveal a quickened pace, it 
was because papers revealing the dispositions of all of Lee’s forces (Special 
Orders No. 191) fell into Union hands; and since McClellan then happened to 
be ready, he did move more rapidly—though not rapidly enough to inflict a 
crushing defeat upon the Confederates. Unwittingly the account of McClellan 
receiving the abrupt order of dismissal—‘‘You will immediately turn over your 
command to Maj. Gen. Burnside and repair to Trenton’’"—now has a familiarly 
recurrent ring as does also General McClellan's response to the dismissal: “Alas 
for my country: I know in my inmost heart she never had a truer servant.” 

Mr. Lincoln's Army makes interesting and informative reading; the style is 
of the slightly breezy, journalistic variety. The notes are few for a subject as 
controversial as is this one, and the seven-page bibliography is selective. 


Indiana University OscaR OsBURN WINTHER 


Lincoln and the Press. By Robert S. Harper. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. Pp. xii, 418. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


This is a much-needed book that covers Lincoln’s relations with the press 
from his first “piece to the papers” in 1836 to his death in 1865. Although 
the period is a familiar one in historical writing, Mr. Harper has made an 
important contribution to it by supplying the journalistic color, an aspect that 
had been only slightly touched before. The focus is upon the northern news- 
paper opposition to Lincoln, to the war, and to the handling of it. As such 
it is a companion to Wood Gray's The Hidden Civil War, published in 1942, 
the two works being not repetitive but complementary. Lincoln and the Press 
is also illustrative of some of the problems presented in Randall's Constitutional 
Problems Under Lincoln, reprinted this year. 

Only one who has worked extensively in newspaper records can appreciate 
the great amount of labor involved in the making of this book. Although the 
author has not gone into manuscript material, he has used about 250 newspapers 
from thirty-one states, the District of Columbia, and four foreign countries. 
About one fourth of the papers are from the Confederate and border states. 
Mr. Harper has shown remarkable skill in using his material. Although there 
are newspaper extracts on every page, they are woven into the narrative so 
expertly that they do not detract from the enjoyment of reading. The book is, 
indeed, slow reading, but this is largely because each chapter is a story in itself, 
the details of which the reader is reluctant to miss. The author also gives a 
good deal of history about the newspapers themselves and their editors. In 
effect the work is a source book on press history, abounding at it does in mean- 
ingful quotations from the newspapers and in data about them. 

The larger facts or conclusions that emerge from the book are (1) that 
Lincoln had considerable help from the press in his rise to political prominence; 
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(2) that he understood the importance of newspaper support, both in politics 
and in war; (3) that he was badly abused by the editors; (4) that the strongest 
measures against the press were taken not by Lincoln but by his military com- 
manders; and (5) that the press in the Union states contributed a large part 
of the Copperhead “‘fire in the rear.” 

A reader unfamiliar with the subject may be shocked by the venomous journal- 
istic attacks against Lincoln. At the same time he should be impressed with the 
remarkable freedom most newspapers enjoyed in wartime. Here is the problem 
of press censorship presented again with fresh data. Here also is some new 
light on the character of Lincoln. 

Mr. Harper does not undertake conscious interpretation but confines himself 
to storytelling, leaving the moral for the reader to find. He has added to his 
training as a newspaperman the historian’s sense of authenticity, and he has 
produced a book not only of general interest but of permanent historical value. 
The book is fully documented, is printed in attractive format, and contains pic- 
tures of many of the editors. Also reproduced as a frontispiece is the little 
known DeMotte picture of Lincoln, a fascinating piece of portraiture. 


University of Chattanooga CULVER H. SMITH 


Charles Sumner: An Essay by Carl Schurz. Edited by Arthur Reed Hogue. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. [iv], 152. Frontis- 
piece, appendixes, notes. $2.50.) 


Carl Schurz had a gift for biographical portraiture. His books about Henry 
Clay and Abraham Lincoln were good biographies in the sense that they were 
presentations of the inner life of their subject. Schurz did not always evaluate 
correctly the character of the men he described; but he did have the gift which 
Herndon said was a necessary one in a biographer of being able to see inside 
a man, the power, as Herndon put it and Schurz never would have, to look 
into the gizzard of a human being. Furthermore, Schurz could tell his readers 
what he saw. 

The biographical medium that Schurz favored, the one he used in his account 
of Lincoln, was the long article or essay that could also be published as a small 
book. Late in his life, Schurz decided to write an essay biography of Charles 
Sumner, whom Schurz knew intimately and admired greatly. He completed 
a rough draft and then began a second draft, which was a revision of the first. 
He never finished the second document. The incomplete revision was deposited 
with his papers in the Library of Congress. Its existence was known, but its 
partial nature robbed it of any publication value. In 1948 Arthur Reed Hogue 
found the first draft in a Chicago real-estate office. Professor Hogue has com- 
bined the two drafts into one, and so at last we have Schurz’s essay on Sumner, 
sketchy and rough in parts, not as Schurz would have wished to present it, but 
nevertheless a valuable historical document. Not a complete biography because 
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of its brevity and not always an objective one because Schurz was too close to 
Sumner to see him fairly, the essay is still the best analysis that we have of 
Sumner. Schurz was undoubtedly correct in summarizing Sumner as “a moral 
agitator and a revolutionary character.” We badly need a good life of the 
queer, tortured, able, and significant man who was Charles Sumner. Until one 
appears, Schurz’s little book can be accepted as the standard work on the subject. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi Politics: 1876-1925. By Albert D. Kirwan. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 328. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 


Class, race, and party have so complicated the contest for political power in 
the New South that historians have more difficulty with the period from 
redemption to “democracy” than the revisionists and orthodox factions have 
with Reconstruction. In some ways the pattern of exposition bids fair to follow 
that set by Dunning’s disciples. If so, the picture will have to be built up on 
the basis of state-by-state analysis. But there are great differences. So far, 
these ‘“‘redemptionist monographs” have not been constructed according to uni- 
form specifications. They cluster around various topics, usually the Populist 
Revolt as with Clark on Alabama and Arnett on Georgia. Often they turn 
out to be the biography of a man and a movement as Simkins on Tillman and 
Woodward on Watson. Herein, it may be, lies the importance of the Kirwan 
book. It covers fifty years and thus is able to span the sequence of events 
in a total perspective. Amazingly enough, this perspective makes the Revolt 
of the Rednecks qualify as a history of the Progressive Movement in Mississippi! 
History like physics is subject to the doctrine of relativity. 

To well over one half of liberal America, the names of Mississippi's Varda- 
man and Bilbo stand as the height of illiberalism and reaction. They will be 
shocked, should they read this book, to find that these demagogues led the 
movement which brought reform and social responsibility to Mississippi. The 
professional historian, however, is better prepared to accept Kirwan’s thesis. 
Such democracy as Mississippi had in its first quarter of the twentieth century 
was achieved when the rednecks broke the power of the oligarchy of the state’s 
“better element.” L. Q. C. Lamar, James Z. George, and John Sharp Williams 
were respectable; James K. Vardaman and Theodore Bilbo were disreputable. 
This, says Kirwan, is due to two facts. The demagogues simply published 
abroad the ideology behind the procedure the conservatives followed toward 
the Negro and then used the “bloody shirt” of Negro baiting to oust the 
planter aristocracy from power. 

Kirwan’s history is not submitted as theory. It is factual, and the facts make 
the point in a surprisingly calm and objective study of the fifty-year struggle 
of the Woolhat boys and rednecks to gain and to hold control of the Demo- 
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cratic party of Mississippi. To the planter aristocracy of the Delta this story 
was—and is—an epic of skulduggery—an epitome of the demagoguery that 
democracy sometimes brings. If southern history could be written without the 
Negro, Revolt of the Rednecks would stand as an account of the triumph of 
the Progressive Movement, southern style. On this Kirwan does no hedging: 
he is willing to stand on the social gains of the Vardaman and Bilbo adminis- 
trations. 

The story begins with the redemption of 1875-1876 when “white violence 
and fraud were pitted against black ignorance and corruption and the former 
won.” The struggle for the Negro vote was followed by the suppression of 
both the Negro and the independent voter, a task admittedly carried out by 
George as the organizing genius behind the new party machinery and Senator 
Lamar as patron saint and ambassador plenipotentiary in Washington. Thus 
the Bourbon Democracy was able to withstand the strains of agrarian discontent, 
Populism, and the revolt against “McLaurinism.” Neither the constitutional 
convention, reapportionment, nor the disenfranchisement of the Negro shook 
the hold of the regulars on the party structure. 

The downfall of the better element came with the party primary. James K. 
Vardaman, twice defeated by convention and caucus methods, faced almost sure 
defeat in the first primary election, when his bitter diatribes against the educa- 
tion of the Negro took fire among the rednecks. The “Great White Chieftain” 
realized the impact of his oratorical powers on the common man and swept on 
to an easy victory in the second primary. His term was easily the most pro- 
gressive state administration since the war. Defeated by John Sharp Williams 
in an advisory primary for the United States Senate by only 648 votes, Varda- 
man was next the victim of the famous secret legislative caucus of 1910 which 
sent Leroy Percy to the senate and brought Theodore Bilbo before an astonished 
universe as a ‘‘self-confessed bribe taker’—a term Kirwan disavows. 

Vardaman went on to the Senate, to defeat on Wilson’s charge of disloyalty, 
and to his final illness, leaving the banner of the rednecks in the hands of 
Bilbo. If this astounding character exceeded Vardaman in his vulgarities and 
villainies, he also outranked him in social reforms. Wardaman started the cru- 
sade which swept abuses of the convict lease and the state penitentiary system 
into limbo. Measures sponsored by Bilbo and enacted during his administration 
included estate and inheritance taxes; the creation of commissions for tax 
equalization and for the elimination of adult illiteracy; curbs on lobbying, the 
sale of bogus stock, and certain activities of corporations; and the regulation 
of public utilities. Compulsory school attendance laws were passed, transpor- 
tation was furnished for the rural pupils of consolidated schools, state hospitals 
were built, ticks and tuberculosis were eradicated from cattle, and public hang- 
ings were abolished. Kirwan ends his story with Bilbo’s defeat and temporary 
eclipse in 1925. 
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What is to be said of this recital? Nothing much, except that it shows what 
realism the historian must acquire in writing of politics. Democracy is like 
industrialization and capitalism in that it has sometimes been advanced by those 
who could not qualify as the pure in heart. This was also the lesson of Huey 
Long. Furthermore, reform is relative. Kirwan has not judged Mississippi by 
Utopia. No one in the Mississippi of this day expected to advocate social 
advance for the Negro and stay in politics. The demagogues advocated advances 
for dispossessed rednecks and some of these social gains spilled over and bene- 
fited the Negro. The conservatives were gentlemen; they did not boast of the 
exclusions practiced against the Negro. The demagogues were more vulgar. 
They boasted of these practices and thereby won victories for their class. 


University of North Carolina RUPERT B. VANCE 


American Conservatives: The Political Thought of Francis Lieber and John W. 
Burgess. By Bernard Edward Brown. Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, No. 565. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 191. Bibliography. $2.75.) 


This is an abbreviated treatment of the political thought of two outstanding 
figures in nineteenth-century American political science. The reader may hesi- 
tate at the linking together of German-born Lieber and Tennessee-reared Bur- 
gess, particularly since about forty years separated the periods of their greatest 
activity. Profound social changes and the development of new patterns of 
thought meant that they actually worked in different surroundings. We note, 
however, that both studied in the German universities, both assimilated German 
political theories, and both attempted to explain American developments in terms 
of political theories which bore the imprint of their German training. Finally, 
both were generally in sympathy with the conservative opinion of their own 
time. 

Essentially Lieber was the product of the nineteenth-century German national- 
liberal movement. Training in the German universities added the influences of 
romanticist and individualist thought, but more particularly of Kantian philos- 
ophy. Reacting to the Napoleonic occupation, the German liberals rejected 
the individualism of the French and recoiled from excessive democracy. As 
middle-class people they despised Prussian authoritarianism, but also feared 
a rising proletariat. They demanded constitutional liberties, sought a share 
in government for themselves, and warned against governmental despotism. 
Arriving in America, Lieber did not understand the comparatively more demo- 
cratic political ideals of the Jacksonians. While warning Americans against a 
democratic absolutism, he allied himself with the Whigs and placed his liberal- 
ism at the service of Justice Story, Chancellor Kent, and Nicholas Biddle. While 
clearly German in origin, Lieber’s systematic political philosophy was articulated 
under American conditions. 
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Relying upon German sources also, but working in a somewhat different 
context, Burgess developed a somewhat different political philosophy. The 
intensely nationalistic Union veteran of the Civil War drew his inspiration 
largely from Hegel. Perceiving a plan of universal history, Burgess believed 
the national state to be the culmination of development in the present epoch. 
Burgess, however, was primarily interested in resisting the extension of govern- 
mental activity at the expense of personal liberty. Shrewdly he placed sov- 
ereignty in a “state” back of government. By giving the “state” unlimited 
power to define the areas of liberty and government, he made it possible to 
oppose the activity of the latter. However much Burgess may have been in- 
terested in reconciling government with liberty, his system would serve as a 
check upon the new class which appeared with the growth of industrial America. 
In the conflict between a propertied minority and a propertyless majority, the 
latter, eventually, by sheer numbers would seize control of the institutions of 
government and employ them in their own interests. Deploring American 
political ““demagoguism” and universal suffrage, Burgess sought to arrange the 
institutions of government in such a fashion as to keep the ignorant from gaining 
control. He became increasingly pessimistic as he saw in the increasing tempo 
of government activity the tendency toward the despotism against which he had 
striven. Scholars have given Lieber considerable attention, but one welcomes a 
treatment of the political thought of the rather neglected Burgess. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee PALMER H. BOEGER 


Men of Good Hope: A Story of American Progressives. By Daniel Aaron. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 329. Bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


The most surprising facet of Daniel Aaron’s Men of Good Hope is the time 
segment which he selects. Although this study of the American liberal tradition 
includes slightly more than three hundred pages of text, it opens with an entire 
chapter on Ralph Waldo Emerson and advances on up to the contemporary 
scene; in other words, Emerson and Theodore Parker, as well as Henry George 
and William Dean Howells (who was surprisingly cool toward the Progressive 
party), receive the label of ‘progressives’ as the term is defined by the author. 
Mr. Aaron’s introduction, to be sure, elaborates precisely on his meaning for 
the word, but some readers may object to his private appropriation of what is 
a proper noun for many historians, even those willing to concede that the 
radicals of the New England renaissance significantly influenced twentieth-cen- 
tury Progressivism. As a compensation, this view of progressivism as an 
idealistic and ethical movement drawing upon Jeffersonian ideas and social 
Christianity enables Mr. Aaron to extend his analysis to the present day and 
current problems. 
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Less clear is the guiding principle for the author’s emphasis on Emerson, 
Parker, George, Edward Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd, Howells, Veblen, 
Brooks Adams, and Theodore Roosevelt. Concerning such a highly selective 
study, unanimity on who should be included or excluded cannot be hoped 
for; nevertheless, the reader speculates whether the nine men analyzed repre- 
sent the most influential, the most interesting, the most active, or the most 
typical progressives. More specifically, why Emerson rather than Thoreau or 
Garrison, why Brooks Adams rather than La Follette, and why Veblen of the 
group (Beard, Dewey, Holmes, Robinson, and Veblen) to whom Morton G. 
White devoted his recent book? Perplexity increases when the author himself 
dismisses Theodore Roosevelt and Brooks Adams as “'pseudo-progressives.” 
Without attacking the choices, one asks a fuller explanation. Likewise, at the 
risk of demanding too much schematization, one wonders whether Men of 
Good Hope strives chiefly to explain, interpret, or evaluate the philosophies of 
these men. Emerson and Adams, for instance, are handled quite differently ; the 
prose styles of Lloyd and Veblen undergo expert dissection while Bellamy’s 
literary artistry is largely ignored. In essence, Mr. Aaron, a specialist in Ameri- 
can civilization, concentrates upon prose belles-lettres and intellectual history. 

The questions raised about this volume should not obscure its fundamental 
value as a sound, suggestive addition to the stream of writing about native 
liberalism and radicalism. The presentation is always clear and at times ener- 
getic. Beneath this book lies a deep and firm stratum of painstaking original 
research, particularly in relation to Lloyd and Bellamy; Veblen is summarized 
succintly and assessed with authority. The section on Howells stands out; based 
on careful sifting of a forbidding mass of material, it judges its subject bril- 
liantly and avoids the temptation to oversystematize a mind which was more 
broad than deep. While Men of Good Hope seems stronger in scholarship 
and insight as the modern era is approached, it is competent and readable 
throughout, with a useful selective bibliography for each chapter. Whether 
Mr. Aaron's ‘‘progressivism,”’ an antitotalitarian crusade for a ‘‘classless or open 
society’ which would forbid special privilege and guarantee equal opportunity, 
will help furnish a “faith and strategy for today” cannot be foretold. 


University of Kentucky Louis J. Bupp 


Public and Republic: Political Representation in America. By Alfred de 
Grazia. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xiii, 262, ix. Bibli- 
ography. $3.50.) 


Public and Republic is a study in the history of American political theory. 
The author assisted Harold Gosnell in the preparation of several chapters of 
his Democracy, the Threshold of Freedom (New York, 1948), and in the 
course of this task he became convinced of the need of a history of the theory 
of representation in the United States. This volume is an effort to fill the gap. 
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The title suggests a history of the apportionment in the House of Represen- 
tatives or a discourse on urban underrepresentation in state legislatures. Actually, 
this volume is a study of the history of ideas about representation. It presents 
the justifications offered for each scheme and makes discerning observations 
about why particular classes or groups viewed one form of representation 
favorably or unfavorably. As is unavoidable in the history of American politi- 
cal theory, the book starts in the England prior to the colonization of America. 
By the third chapter we have reached colonial America, by the fourth the 
Constitutional Convention; and the fifth chapter takes us somewhat past the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The last four chapters deal with more recent 
thought on this subject on more of a topical than a chronological basis. 

Political theorists are a race apart, and it is hard for an outsider to evaluate 
their work with the proper degree of compassion. The multiplication of pres- 
sure groups suggests that many Americans find that direct geographical repre- 
sentation alone is inadequate, and so a re-examination of the subject is clearly 
in order. If one is convinced that a lengthy historical analysis will aid in this 
re-examination, then de Grazia has done an impressive job. His bibliography 
and footnotes indicate a truly outstanding breadth of reading and an admirable 
scholarly virtuosity. 

At times I feel that the author has taken familiar and fairly simple ideas, 
given them a more recondite label, and then squeezed them into his frame of 
reference. Thus I doubt that he adds anything new to our understanding of 
the treatment of representation at the Constitutional Convention. He merely 
presents it in a more abstract vocabulary. Later he discusses "The Party System 
as Pluralism.” Here he explains that for a political party to survive it must deal 
with society as a collection of interest groups, each with its own set of values 
and demands which the party must reconcile. This idea, long familiar to politi- 
cal scientists, has been expressed more simply and without reference to the 
term ‘‘pluralism.” 

The jacket states that de Grazia has been campaign manager of a number 
of local and congressional campaigns. In this role he had to deal with the 
problem of how to carry the precinct. Yet nowhere in the book do I sense 
any relationship between the philosophical abstractions manipulated therein 
and the art of carrying the precinct. Perhaps it will be held that no relationship 
between the two need exist. My arbitrary and subjective reply is that such a 
relationship must exist or I tire easily. When I am dragged through the ideas 
of “the seventeenth century New England theological conservatives” without 
being shown any relevance of their ideas to politics today, I feel frustrated. 
My frustration leads to aggression, which takes the form of this review. 


University of Alabama DoNALD S. STRONG 
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A History of the University of Mississippi. By James Allen Cabaniss. (Univer- 
sity: University of Mississippi Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 242. Frontispiece, 
bibliography. $3.25.) 


Shortly before the University of Mississippi celebrated in 1948 that institu- 
tion’s centennial year, the preparation of an official history for the occasion was 
undertaken by Professor Cabaniss of the university's department of history. 
In the initial chapters the author briefly treats the dozen years of the university's 
ante-bellum period and presents vignettes of several eminent educators, including 
George Frederick Holmes and Frederick A. P. Barnard. Student life is illus- 
trated through the usual disciplinary problems, and the exciting year 1860- 
1861 witnessed among other things book burnings and “flag incidents.’ The 
university was closed during the Civil War, but emerging relatively unscathed 
from the conflict, reopened with swollen enrollments and serious-minded stu- 
dents. According to this account, Reconstruction was mild at the university; 
unfortunately the return of the Conservatives to political and educational control 
is hardly more than sketched. The reader obtains glimpses of diverse matters 
during the regimes of Alexander P. Stewart and Edward Mayes; economy be- 
came so rigid on one occasion that the trustees required “the duties of librarian 
to be performed by the janitor” (p. 95). 

The Conservatives who dominated the state between 1875 and 1904 expressed 
the best of earlier traditions at the university in the chancellorship of Robert 
Burwell Fulton (1892-1906). Chancellor Fulton accomplished much, but lat- 
terly became involved in several controversies, especially the persistent and 
bitter fight concerning social fraternities. More significant was the impact upon 
the university of the political revolution which brought the hill folk to power 
and their champion, James K. Vardaman, to the governorship (1904-1908). 
Whatever the merits in certain respects of Vardaman and his political heirs, 
Governors Lee M. Russell and Theodore G. Bilbo, they often pursued an 
indefensible policy toward the university and other state institutions of higher 
learning. Although the author obliquely denies that political control increased 
at the university from Vardaman’s time (p. 135), his argument will satisfy 
few. Mr. Cabaniss’ misleading analysis of the resignation of Chancellor Fulton 
in 1906, explained narrowly upon “documentary” evidence (pp. 133-34), is 
equally unconvincing. 

Andrew A. Kincannon, who finally accepted the office of chancellor in 1907, 
possessed meager apparent qualifications for the position, as did another politi- 
cally-made chancellor, Joseph Neely Powers (1914-1923, 1930-1932). While 
under Kincannon’s magic wand buildings were erected, fraternities expelled, and 
athletics emphasized, the reputation of the university suffered. It was ironic 
indeed that Kincannon was eventually undone by politics. At the outset Powers 
demanded of his professors that they conduct themselves so as to insure internal 
harmony and “in such a spirit as to always reflect credit on the administration” 
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—or depart forthwith (pp. 144-45). The most sensational episode in the uni- 
versity’s troubled modern history, however, was that in which during 1930 
patronage-secking Governor Bilbo dismissed 179 officials and professors from 
four state-controlled institutions. This outrage upon the faculties evoked de- 
nunciation from Frederick Sullens in the Jackson Daily News, while Chancellor 
Kirkland of Vanderbilt assailed it as “the most notorious and disgraceful act 
in the history of American education” (p. 163). Students hanged and burned 
in efhgy “The Man” Bilbo, and the “imbroglio” attracted national condemna- 
tion. Accrediting agencies suspended Mississippi institutions, which actions 
Bilbo defied in the name of state rights. But the “nightmare” passed, and 
“the Grand Old Man” of the university, Alfred Hume, triumphantly returned 
in 1932 from exile to the chancellorship. In 1935 Alfred B. Butts became head 
of the university; but despite the “maturity and progress” which characterized 
his tenure, he too was forced from office in 1946. The author is at his worst 
in the evasive treatment of the Butts incident (pp. 179, 229 note 34). 

Recognizing the limitations imposed upon the writing of this “centennial” 
history and sympathizing with Mr. Cabaniss’ lack of time and assistance (see 
his apologia, pp. xv-xviii), it must be said that historians will be much dis- 
appointed with this volume. In conception it is narrow; in research, organi- 
zation, and writing its immaturity, superficiality, and haste are painfully appar- 
ent. A complete and objective history of the University of Mississippi is needed, 
for such may serve not only to record the constructive side, but also to mirror 
past mistakes and to warn the public and politicians in Mississippi and else- 
where against their recurrence. 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


Impressions of Men and Movements at the University of North Carolina. 
By Henry McGilbert Wagstaff. Edited by Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 110. $2.00.) 


This little volume is not a general or comprehensive history of the University 
of North Carolina. The late Professor Wagstaff undertook, at the request of 
President Frank P. Graham, to write his interpretation of the history of the 
university to 1930. His long and intimate contact with the university, first 
as student and then as professor of history for thirty-eight years, admirably quali- 
fied him for this task. His work was cut short by death in 1945, however; the 
manuscript ends with the conclusion of President Francis Preston Venable’s 
administration in 1914. Louis R. Wilson, friend and colleague of Professor 
Wagstaff, indicates in his prefatory note that the impressions are published sub- 
stantially as they were left in penciled longhand on note paper. He is never- 
theless quite right in asserting that even without polishing the manuscript 
possesses “unusual clarity and charm.” 

The North Carolina state constitution of 1776 significantly provided that 
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“all useful Learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more 
Universities." The General Assembly in 1789 issued a charter and set up a 
board of forty trustees for the University of North Carolina but provided for 
its upkeep only ‘‘escheated property and arrears in debts due the State back of 
January 1, 1783.” Instruction was begun in the village of Chapel Hill in 1795. 
There were two faculty members and forty-five students during the first session. 

The early life of the university was undeniably affected by the ups and downs 
of politics. Governor William R. Davie, often called the father of the univer- 
sity, was a Federalist, and Joseph Caldwell, the first president, was a protégé 
of Davie. Whig influences were dominant in the immediate pre-Civil War 
period. There was no great enthusiasm for secession and war in Chapel Hill 
in 1861. President David L. Swain managed to keep the university alive 
throughout the war, despite criticism from the more zealous supporters of the 
Confederate cause. Indeed, both patronage and financial support were on the 
increase until the carpetbaggers and scalawags took control of the Board of 
Trustees and fired Swain and the old faculty. An effective boycott forced the 
closing of the university in 1871. 

The reopening in 1875 is credited largely to the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Cornelia Phillips Spencer, the daughter of a former professor of mathematics, 
and a little band of former Whigs who genuinely loved the university. Kemp 
Plummer Battle assumed the presidency in 1876. The federal land-grant fund 
was one of the main sources of revenue of the university until it was transferred 
to the newly created Agricultural and Mechanical College in Raleigh in 1887. 
President Battle did succeed in getting established the principle of state financial 
support for the university before his resignation in 1891. 

During President George Taylor Winston’s administration (1891-1896) 
began the Methodist and Baptist attacks on the “Godless education” dispensed 
at the university. Professor Wagstaff feels, probably correctly, that this contro- 
versy grew primarily out of jealousy over patronage. Perhaps he tends to under- 
estimate, however, the sincerity of the evangelical spirit of many North Caro- 
linians. 

President Edwin A. Alderman (1896-1900) is characterized as a man of 
“rare charm” and a gifted platform speaker who ably represented the university 
in the stormy period of Populist upheaval in the state. His successor, Francis 
Preston Venable, was a chemist who did much to foster scientific interests in 
the region. President Venable, also, was able to capitalize on the growing pros- 
perity of the state to bring about a substantial expansion of the physical plant 
as well as the functions and services of the university. 

The insights into the life of the University of North Carolina and the im- 
pressions of some of its leading personalities which Professor Wagstaff has 
recorded are of interest not only to North Carolina alumni but to all students 
of North Carolina history and of the history of southern education. That the 
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author was a loyal son of his alma mater one can easily detect, but that he has 
written with the perception of the true historical scholar one can affirm with 
equal certainty. 


Randolph-Macon College W. ALEXANDER MABRY 


Pioneer Doctor. By Lewis J. Moorman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 252. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


During the past half century, many physicians have sat down toward the 
close of an active professional career to relate the story of the practice of medi- 
cine as they experienced it. Their narratives, ranging in quality all the way 
from the most stupid and uninteresting to the brilliant and penetrating, comprise 
an important—and sometimes exciting—source for the study of medical history 
in the United States. The frontier doctor, jogging along on horseback, pre- 
scribing from saddlebags black with age, battling smallpox and typhoid, per- 
forming ‘‘kitchen-table” surgery, has become a stereotype. And his reminis- 
cences are all too frequently apt to be recalled and written in strict conformity 
to the pattern. 

Although Dr. Moorman was a pioneer doctor in the early years of the century 
when Oklahoma was in a real sense a frontier, he soon outgrew the primitive 
and matured with the state until he won a name for himself as an authority 
on tuberculosis. In later years, many well-deserved honors came to him. He 
was dean of the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine and president of 
the Southern Medical Association, the Oklahoma State Medical Association, 
and the American Tuberculosis Association. His Tuberculosis and Genius, as 
well as professional articles, gave him wide reputation. 

Much of Pioneer Doctor concerns itself with early days and beginnings, 
although the latter portion of the volume is given over to tuberculosis in one 
way or another. The real value of the book lies in the second half. In the 
early pages, the author, subscribing to the stereotype, tells of a Kentucky boy- 
hood, using far too many words to convey relatively few ideas; sketches his 
career as a medical student, although the name of the institution he attended 
is not given in the text and not much is said concerning medical education; 
and relates in rambling fashion his arrival in Oklahoma in 1901, where he 
began to care for the sick in the rural village of Jet. There he remained for 
six years and then moved to Oklahoma City, a growing town that at first was 
indifferent to a young man attempting to establish an urban practice, but that 
later welcomed him and gave him opportunity to specialize in his chosen field. 
In 1909 Dr. Moorman enrolled for graduate study at the University of Vienna, 
but, although a chapter is devoted to this experience, the details once again 
are smothered in an avalanche of adjectives. 

Returning home, the author plunged into work that, through the years, 
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was to make him a major figure in his specialty. Generally speaking, the last ten 
chapters are concerned with tuberculosis. In these, Dr. Moorman discusses the 
disease’s behavior and its socioeconomic and epidemiological implications; he 
gives space to the danger signals of tuberculosis and writes a lucid account of 
prevention and management; and he has a chapter which discusses the psy- 
chology of the tuberculosis patient. The volume concludes with worth-while 
comments on current medical education and with observations on changes in 
practice. 

Although this semiautobiography is marred, especially in the earlier portions, 
by overwriting, vague generalizations, and irritating omissions, and although 
it will not add materially to the history of American medicine, it reflects a gen- 
uine, gentle personality and, in its latter half, makes clear to the general reader 
the imperative need to continue the age-old battle against the White Plague. 


University of Minnesota Puitip D. JORDAN 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers: Number 4, Part 1, The Red Books. 
(Annapolis: The Hall of Records Commission, 1950. Pp. x, 280. $2.00.) 


This valuable volume, concerned as it is with roughly one third of the 
materials scheduled for the new ‘Red Books”’ series, is another of the well- 
known ‘Rainbow Scries’” of the Maryland Hall of Records. The documents 
represent a spread of years chiefly from 1773 to 1827 and are military in 
character. There are some muster and sick rolls, a good representation of Revo- 
lutionary generals, and a few communications of foreign officers which supple- 
ment the material in Volume VII of the Brown Books, to comprise probably 
the best source on this subject. Other items relate to the Convention of Mary- 
land and the Continental Congress, while letters to the Council of Safety of 
Maryland and the governors from congressional delegates are frequent. 

According to Morris L. Radoff, archivist of the Hall of Records, this is the 
“last and by far the largest and most important” of these publications, which 
will include two additional volumes. Prepared by Gust Skordas, assistant archi- 
vist; Roger Thomas, assistant archivist; and Beryl Gardner, record cataloguer 
and indexer—all members of the staff of the Hall of Records—this volume 
follows the earlier publication of the ‘‘Black Books,” the ‘Blue Books,” and the 
“Brown Books.” It aims to supersede the old manuscript inventory made under 
the auspices of the Maryland Historical Society and the one-line summations 
prepared for insurance purposes in 1938 by the late Dr. James A. Robertson, 
first archivist of Maryland. 

For each of the 1,444 items calendared, a date is assigned, and where the item 
lacks a date, one has been supplied in brackets by the editors. Some dates, as 
other bracketed material, are admittedly conjectural. Methods followed by the 
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editors are those laid down by Dr. Radoff in his article ‘A Practical Guide to 
Calendaring’’ (American Archivist, XI, 1948). 

There is a two-part index, one of which is a “Finding List’ designed for 
those who, with only a “Red Book” reference, wish to locate the abstract in this 
calendar. The other is a name-place index. 

It is the expressed hope of the staff, and certainly of this reviewer, that this 
work will serve the purpose for which intended—that is, as a guide or “finding 
medium” to the rich collections of historical records of the state and counties 
of Maryland. And for this purpose, each item appears adequately described to 
indicate to the researcher what he wants to know—whether to pursue the item 
as germane to his research or to eliminate it. No creditable researcher would 
rely solely upon the abstract for subject-matter detail. 

Dr. Radoff and his staff are again to be commended for completing an admir- 
able and painstaking work in an excellent manner. 


Washington College CHARLES B. CLARK 


A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. Collected and 
compiled under the direction of William Sumner Jenkins. Edited by Lillian 
A. Hamrick. (Washington: Library of Congress, 1950. Pp. xxxviii, [762]. 
$5.00.) 


This fat book calls for three cheers and a triple caveat. It is a guide to 1,700 
reels of microfilm. Those who find that it serves as a better guide to the legisla- 
tive journals, acts, executive papers, and so forth of a given state than has previ- 
ously existed are inevitably going to delude others into thinking that it is a better 
guide for all states. This is emphatically not so. A sample checking, for ex- 
ample, of the earlier Senate Journals on the first two pages (274-75) of the 
Virginia entries against standard and easily accessible bibliographies (E. G. 
Swem, Bibliography of Virginia, Part 2, Richmond, 1917; Grace E. Macdonald, 
Check-list of Legislative Journals, Providence, 1938) shows six gross “not 
found’s” for 1785, 1787-1790 journals that almost anyone could tell you were 
printed in 1827 and 1828 and are available at least at the principal Virginia 
libraries. One other oversight on these pages should be mentioned, though the 
printed text probably appeared too late for inclusion: the manuscript of the 1792 
Senate Journal should not have been preferred to Hall's meticulously edited and 
well-indexed printed text of 1949. 

If you remember, however, that the book is a guide to a microfilm collection 
(and at that of film which may be bought for $15 a spool or $22,400 for the 
entire collection), one’s admiration for the enterprise need have no bounds. 
Luther Evans’ foreword calls it justly “a milestone in the democratic process of 
making the materials, recording the workings of a democratic society, available 
to all who would learn how we came to be what we are as a people.” 
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The readers of the JOURNAL are too inured to the processes of ferreting and 
mousehunting through the journals and legislative acts of our states to need any 
further introduction to this key work. It is to be hoped, however, that the his- 
torians of each of the southern states wil! see to it not only that their institutions 
of learning purchase the sections of film which deal with their local areas, but 
also that careful attention is paid to notifying the Library of Congress of omis- 
sions which it is still not too late to rectify. 


University of Virginia JOHN Cook WYLLIE 
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Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Donald E. Worcester has resigned from the faculty of the University of 


Florida to accept an appointment as assistant professor in the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Lewis U. Hanke, formerly director of the Hispanic American Foundation of 
the Library of Congress, will succeed the late Charles W. Hackett as distin- 
guished professor of Latin-American history and director of the Institute of 
Latin-American Studies in the University of Texas. 


Eugene C. Barker, distinguished professor of American history, and Thad W. 
Riker, professor of modern European history, both of the University of Texas, 
are retiring in September. Edward L. Cannan will spend the next academic year 
in the University of Naples under a Fulbright award. Also on leave from the 
University of Texas will be Oliver H. Radkey, who will teach in the University 
of Cincinnati, and Pablo Max Ynsfran, who will spend a semester in Paraguay. 


Percy Buchanan, University of Oklahoma, is spending the summer on a survey 
in Korea for the federal government. 


Rice Institute announces the appointment of William H. Masterson as assis- 
tant to the president and the promotion of Edward H. Phillips to assistant pro- 
fessor of history. 


In the University of Georgia Wilbur D. Jones has been promoted to assistant 
professor. J. Chal Vinson has been awarded a Carnegie grant by the University 
Center in Atlanta. He will do research in Washington this summer on the 
influence of the Senate on the development of American foreign policy in the 
1920's. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Shreve Ryan, formerly of Florida State University, is now with 
the Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Carolyn Andrews Daniel, who recently resigned. 


Florida State University announces the resignation of Madaline Wallis Nichols, 
who has joined the faculty of the University of New Mexico. Her place has 
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been taken by J. Fred Rippy, University of Chicago, as visiting professor of 
Latin-American history. Robert S. Cotterill has retired as research professor of 
history. Claudia Louise Salley and Mary Elizabeth Mitchell are on leave of 
absence, and Carol Jean Mather and Katherine A. Beck have resigned to con- 
tinue their graduate work. 


John Hope Franklin, Howard University, is a member of the faculty of the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies this summer. 


C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University, gave the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University April 25-27. 
Under the general topic, ‘Southern Dissenters in Exile,’ Professor Woodward 
spoke on “The Men of the Thirties,” ‘The Men of the Fifties,” and “The Way 
of the Exile.’ The series next year will be given by Carl Bridenbaugh, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 


George V. Irons and William Pratt Dale, II, Howard College, are on leave 
of absence for the summer. Hugh Bailey has received an appointment at Howard 
for the summer session. 


Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, has received a Guggenheim fellowship 
for the next academic year and will do research in France and England. Bell I. 
Wiley and J. Russell Major, of the same department, have Carnegie grants for 
the summer. 


Virginia Military Institute announces the appointment of O. L. Burnette, Jr., 
as instructor in American history. 


Thomas Daniel Shumate has accepted an instructorship in European history 
in the University of Alabama. 


W. F. Butler, Tennessee State College, has a year’s leave of absence to study 
at the University of Minnesota. 


The University of Missouri announces leaves of absence to Elmer Ellis for a 
year to accept a Fulbright appointment as professor of American history in the 
University of Amsterdam, to Walter V. Scholes for the first semester, and to 
Charles F. Mullett for the second semester to do research in England. David 
H. Pinkney has been promoted to associate professor. 


Bernard L. Poole has been appointed associate professor in the College of 
Charleston. 
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Walter L. Russell, formerly of Asbury College, will become dean of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College in its new location at Owensboro. 


A. J. Hanna, Weddell professor of American history in Rollins College, was 
elected vice-president of the college at the commencement meeting of the board 
of trustees. 


Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been awarded a grant from the Social Science Research Council for the 
next year. 


James W. Moffitt, Furman University, would like information about the loca- 
tion of South Carolina historical manuscript collections. He is working under 
a Carnegie grant-in-aid. 


Walter D. Heacock has been named director of exhibits in Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated. 


The Maryland Historical Society announces the election of Rodney J. Brooks 
as treasurer, succeeding the late Heyward E. Boyce, and the appointment of 
Harold R. Manakee as business manager. 


James L. Godfrey, University of North Carolina, has been awarded the Presi- 
dent’s Fellowship of Brown University. He will spend the next academic year 
in England doing research on the Labour government. 


Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina, has been appointed to the 
council of the Medieval Academy of America. 


Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky, has received a Fulbright appointment 
to teach at the University of Manchester during the coming year. 


Archibald R. Lewis, University of South Carolina, has received a Fulbright 
grant for the next academic year to study commerce and naval power in the 
Baltic during the Middle Ages. Howard H. Quint, recently promoted to asso- 
ciate professor in the same department, will be on leave during the fall term 
to continue his investigation of nineteenth-century socialism in the United 
States. 


Mrs. J. E. Hays, state historian and director of the Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, has been on indefinite leave of absence because of illness. 


Mrs. Mary Givens Bryan, assistant director, has been named acting director. 


Indiana University announces the promotion of Chase C. Mooney to associate 
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professor. J. J. Murray will be on leave from Indiana during the next academic 
year to do research in the Netherlands under a Fulbright grant. 


George Monks, Mississippi State College for Women, is spending his third 
consecutive summer in Europe. 


The Historical Division of the Air University announces the appointments of 
Lewis W. Wetzler, John C. Warren, Victor H. Cohen, and Robert F. Gleckner. 
It has also contracted with several historians for the writing of monographs to be 
used by the United States Air Force in planning for current expansion and for 
future contingencies. 


Many historians have accepted visiting professorships for the summer. Harold 
L. Fowler, College of William and Mary, is at the University of North Caro- 
lina; Cecil Johnson, University of North Carolina, at the University of New 
Mexico; Philip Green, Queens College, at Appalachian State Teachers College; 
O. C. Skipper, Mississippi State College for Women, at Middle Tennessee State 
College; Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma, at the University of Missouri; 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, at the University of Georgia; Paul Murray, Eastern Carolina State College, 
at Western Carolina Teachers College; Lillian Parker Wallace, Meredith Col- 
lege, at North Carolina College; James W. Moffitt, Furman University, at Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College; John Bennett Walters, Emory and Henry 
College, Joseph M. Batten, Vanderbilt University, and William Penn Moody, 
University of California at Los Angeles, at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; William D. Barns, West Virginia University, at Marshall College; Verton 
M. Queener, Maryville College, at Oregon College of Education. 


The armed services have claimed several historians in recent months: Frank 
A. Knapp, Jr., University of Texas; Clarence Jay Smith, Jr., University of 
Georgia; William D. McCain, director of the Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History (Charlotte Capers has been named acting director) ; John 
Beeler and Lawrence Graves, Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina; R. Bingham Duncan, Emory University; Henry L. Swint and Robert 
A. Lively, Vanderbilt University; and Francis A. Lord, Mississippi College. 
Professor Swint has since been released and has returned to Vanderbilt. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina was held in 
Chapel Hill April 14. L. F. London, Henry S. Stroupe, and Mrs. Inglis Fletcher 
read papers. 


The Arkansas Historical Association held its annual meeting at Arkansas State 
College in Jonesboro April 27-28. Two addresses were given by Fred H. Har- 
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rington of the University of Wisconsin, Other papers were presented by Charles 
Frierson, Jonesboro; Dolphus Whitten, Jr., Henderson State Teachers College; 
Clarence Evans, Northeastern Oklahoma State College; Mrs. I. N. Barnett, Sr., 
Batesville; Ted R. Worley and Sam D. Dickinson, Arkansas State Teachers 
College; and Orville W. Taylor, Little Rock Junior College. James H. Atkinson 
of Little Rock Junior College was elected president of the association. 


The Alabama Historical Association held its annual meeting April 6-7 at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The presidential address by A. B. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, was entitled “Rummaging in Early Alabama History.” 
Among the papers read were “The Alabama Negro Colony in Mexico, 1894- 
1896,” by A. W. Reynolds, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and “Development 
Pattern of North Alabama Towns before 1830,’’ by Gordon T. Chappell, Hunt- 
ingdon College. Rucker Agee was elected president and Ralph B. Draughon 
was elected vice-president. 


A varied program of thirteen papers, an auction of Texana, and a meeting 
of junior historians was arranged for the Texas State Historical Association's 
fifty-fifth annual meeting in Austin April 27-28. 


A joint meeting of the East Tennessee Historical Society with the Chattanooga 
Area Historical Association and the Georgia Society for Historical Research was 
held in Chattanooga May 12. Bell I. Wiley, Emory University, spoke on 
“Johnny Reb and Billy Yank.” 


Members of the Chicago and Milwaukee Civil War Round Tables, after a 
tour of battlefields at Franklin, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Cumberland Gap, 
met at Lincoln Memorial University June 2. William H. Townsend, Lexington, 
Kentucky, spoke on “Cassius M. Clay, Lion of Whitehall.” Allan Nevins of 
Columbia University presided at the meeting, and two days later he received 
the university's annual Lincoln Citation for his The Emergence of Lincoln. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the University South Caroliniana Society was 
held April 17. Charles E. Cauthen, Wofford College, was the speaker. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Acquisitions of the South Caroliniana Library of the University of South 
Carolina include: 3 letters of John C. Calhoun, 1812, 1824, 1833; an undated 
letter of William Gilmore Simms and his Spartanburg Female College inaugura- 
tion address, 1855; a letter of David Ramsay, 1786; the Amsterdam edition (c. 
1737) of Henry Popple’s map of the British Empire (first published in London, 
1732) ; a manuscript volume of “War Songs of Confederate Soldiers,” collected 
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in 1863 by John Taylor; a letter of Charles C. Pinckney, 1797; an affidavit in 
regard to army supplies, signed by Joel Holmes, October 11, 1775; an account 
of a trial of Negroes on John Ewing Calhoun’s plantation, August 29, 1789; 25 
letters of Edward Rutledge, 1789-1798; a bank statement of Wade Hampton, 
I, 1832; 9 letters of Wade Hampton, II, 1855-1857; 112 letters of Wade 
Hampton, III, 1836-1900; 38 other letters and papers of the Hampton family ; 
a letter of Robert E. Lee, 1864; 5 George McDuffie manuscripts, 1822-1844; 3 
letters of Iredell Jones from Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 1861, 1862, 1863; 7 
bound volumes, copies of the minutes and records of the Medical Society of 
South Carolina, 1789-1924; a volume of manuscript letters of the Mason Smith 
family; a record of a militia court-martial held in Colleton County, July 24, 
1844; a Fairfield account book, 1791; 10 letters of William A. Bull, 1803-1812; 
and 65,000 letters and papers of Governor J. Strom Thurmond (open only to 
the donor). 


Recent additions to the microfilm collection of the South Carolina Historical 
Commission include the Journals of the City Council of Charleston, 1821-1822, 
1867-1880, and practically all records in the Charleston County Court House. 
The latter include state records that were left in Charleston when the state 
capital was moved to Columbia. 

The Historical Commission has begun the publication of a new series for 
schools entitled I//ustrated Topics of South Carolina History. The first number, 
a four-page folder edited by J. H. Easterby, ‘’Transportation in the Ante-Bellum 
Period,” contains pictures and selections from contemporary travel accounts. 


The Library of the Maryland Historical Society has acquired approximately 
five hundred documents from the estate of John M. Glenn, including letters 
from William Wirt, John M. Glenn, W. W. Glenn, W. L. Glenn, and others, 
and about twenty-five etchings by Dr. A. J. Volck; a letterbook of Thomas and 
Isaac Edmondson, Baltimore merchants, 1804-1822; about two thousand papers 
of the Muse, Henry, Goldsborough, and Bayly families of Dorchester County, 
including the records of the Dorchester Agriculture Society ; 10 manuscripts con- 
cerning the establishment and operation of a powder mill by John Hanson and 
others, 1776-1792; 7 manuscript volumes of Lieutenant William May, U.S.N., 
including ‘Journal of a Cruise around the World in U.S. Frigate Potomac,” 
1831-1833; papers relating to the Misses Hall's School; documents relating to 
the estate of Nathan Tyson, 1821-1835; and about one hundred letters to Mrs. 
William L. Gill. 


The Kentucky Historical Society has been made custodian of the records of 
the Confederate Pension Department of Kentucky. The 4,600 individual folders 
representing the claims of indigent and disabled Confederate soldiers and their 
widows are being cleaned, arranged, and indexed. 
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The Georgia legislature recently appropriated $20,000 for the purchase of a 
microfilm camera and other equipment for the filming of official manuscript 


collections in the office of the Secretary of State and in the Department of Ar- 
chives and History. 


Recent accessions of the Georgia Department of Archives and History include: 
94 letters of Joseph Jackson Felder, Confederate soldier from Georgia, to his 
family, 1861-1864; the James Gardner papers, about five hundred items, 1843- 
1890, containing material on the Columbia County Mines, plantation accounts 
and other business papers, letters depicting the effect of the election of 1860 
and the Civil War on the cotton market and property values, and letters of 1873 
protesting subversion of the judicial system and the presence of Negro lawyers 
in southern courts; and a copy of the farm journal of Thomas Maquire of 
Gwinnett County, Georgia, 1859-1866. 


Records kept by the late Luther Porter Jackson of Virginia State College will 
form the nucleus of a collection to be made at the college on various phases of 
Virginia history and the Negro. The collection contains full information on the 
Virginia Voters League of Negroes for the 1940's, and attempts are now being 
made to gather Negro newspapers published between 1865 and 1910 and cor- 
respondence of Virginia Negro officeholders. 


Recent accessions of the National Archives include: journals of hydrographic 
observations kept by members of the North Pacific Exploring Expedition under 
Commanders Cadwalader Ringgold and John Rodgers, 1853-1856, with related 
sketches and notes, and a volume of hydrographic observations kept on board 
the U.S.S. Fenimore Cooper, 1858-1859, transferred from the Navy Department ; 
additional manuscript maps and drawings of old army posts and installations, 
1800-1900; the central files of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 1907- 
1930; and maps compiled by the Office of Strategic Services and its predecessor, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Information, showing terrain, transportation, 
and economic conditions in the USSR and Asia, 1940-1945. 

The brief guide to holdings of the National Archives, Your Government's 
Records in the National Archives, first issued in 1945, has been published in a 
revised edition. Also, a new List of File Microcopies of the National Archives, 
which describes briefly the research materials that have been reproduced on 
microfilm, is now available; positive prints of these microfilm publications may 
be obtained at a cost of four dollars for each unit of about fifty feet of film. 
Preliminary inventories of the records of the Bureau of Aeronautics and of the 
United States War Ballot Commission and a reprint of the section on the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service from the Annual Report of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services (1949-1950) have also been published. Copies of 
these publications are available from the National Archives upon request. 
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A detailed guide, Federal Records of World War II (2 vols., Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1950-1951, pp. xii, 1073, iii, 1061, $5.00), has 
been compiled by Philip M. Hamer of the National Archives. Major record 
groups are broken down into many classifications, the history of the originating 
agencies is briefly sketched, and the contents and disposition of the papers them- 
selves are described. Volume I deals with Civilian Agencies—the Legislative 
Branch, the Judicial Branch, Emergency Agencies, Executive Departments, Other 
United States Agencies, and International Agencies. Volume II, Military Agen- 
cies, treats the records of Interallied and Interservice Military Agencies, the War 
Department and the Army, the Naval Establishment, and Theaters of Opera- 
tions. About 65,000 cubic feet of World War II records in the National 
Archives as well as those that have not yet been transferred to the agency are 
described. An analytical index of two hundred pages greatly increases the 
usability of the guide. 


Maud Burr Morris and Laurence F. Schmeckebier have compiled an Index 
to Volumes 1 to 48/49 (Inclusive) Records of the Columbia Historical Society 
(Washington, Columbia Historical Society, 1950, pp. v, 49, $2.50). One part 
of the index lists illustrations and authors ; the eighteen-page subject key includes 
largely entries pertaining only to the main topic of each article. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the Hall of Records, State 
of Maryland, for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950 describes 
the work and lists the acquisitions of the Maryland archival department, which 
is headed by Morris L. Radoff. 


A historian seeking specific information on the Roanoke Island colonies need 
not consult Sir Walter Raleigh: A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. xi, 292, $3.75), by Ernest A. Strathmann. 
The student of Elizabethan culture, however, will find the book a thoughtful 
study of Raleigh’s religious views. It clears Raleigh of charges of atheism and 
names him a pioneer in the reconciliation of religion and science. 


Ruxton of the Rockies (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp- 
xxii, 325, illustrations, $5.00), collected by Clyde and Mae Reed Porter and 
edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, is a spirited autobiographical account of the adven- 
tures of a young Englishman, George Frederick Ruxton, in Spain, Ireland, 
Canada, Africa, Mexico, and the American Rockies and Great Plains in the 
1830's and 1840's. Excellent illustrations and presswork add to the attractiveness 


of the book. 


Who Discovered America? The Amazing Story of Madoc (Chattanooga, 
Lookout Publishing Company, 1950, pp. [xvi}, 216, maps, illustrations, appen- 
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dix, $6.00), by Zella Armstrong, assembles the evidence supporting Welsh dis- 
covery and settlement of America in the twelfth century. 


In a small volume, Amerikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur (Goslar, 
Volksbiicherei-Verlag, 1950, pp. 176), J. Wesley Thomas, associate professor of 
German in the University of Arkansas, has assembled an abundance of material 
illustrating his title, “American Authors and German Literature.” From the 
earliest flowering of scholarship among the Puritan divines of New England to 
such modern writers as T. S. Eliot and Thomas Wolfe he traces the influence 
which German poets and thinkers have exerted upon the development of our 
national literature. In his pages even such distinctively American writers as 
Melville and Whitman reveal a striking kinship with certain German sources, 
while the better-known dependence of Irving, Emerson, and Poe upon German 
models is discussed at length. By writing in German Professor Thomas has con- 
tributed to an increased understanding of our culture by the nation which 
politically as well as geographically remains the center of Europe. It is to be 
hoped that an English translation of the valuable and timely work may shortly 
be forthcoming. (D. V. Hegeman, University of Kentucky.) 


Two essays, ‘The Sociology of Imperialism” and “Social Classes in an Ethnic- 
ally Homogeneous Environment,” by Joseph A. Schumpeter, have been published 
for the first time in English in a posthumous volume, Imperialism and Social 
Classes (New York, Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 1951, pp. xxv, 221, $3.00), 
translated from the German by Heinz Norden and edited by Paul M. Sweezy. 
Written in the decade after the first World War, these essays represent Schum- 
peter’s theories of the relationship of economics and sociology and contain a 
critique of the Marxian hypothesis of imperialism. 


Texas Folk Songs (Austin and Dallas, Texas Folklore Society and University 
Press in Dallas, 1950, pp. 302, notes, $5.00), by William A. Owens, with 
musical arrangements by Willa Mae Kelly Koehn, is No. XXIII of the Publica- 
tions of the Texas Folklore Society. It classifies 118 lyrics under British and 
American ballads, love and laugh songs, children’s songs, Civil War songs, and 
pilon (miscellany). Restricted to folk songs of British or British-American 
origin, the collection is provided with musical transcriptions and explanatory 
notes. 


The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788 (London, Oxford University Press, 
1950, pp. xvi, 357, illustrations, $4.00), edited by Basil Cozens-Hardy, records 
the life of a young Englishman who changes successively from a playboy to a 
country squire to a medical student at the University if Edinburgh. A stanch 
Whig, Neville knew a great many important politicians of his day. Especially 
interesting to American historians are his views on the American Revolution. 
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The Journal is happy to welcome and wish success to a new popular historical 
magazine, Virginia Cavalcade, to be published quarterly by the Virginia State 
Library under the editorship of W. Edwin Hemphill. The magazine, “designed 
to stimulate interest in Virginia history, to reveal some of the wealth of material 
in the collections of the Virginia State Library, and to make the library more 
useful in its public service,” begins Volume I with the Summer, 1951, number. 
It sells for thirty-five cents an issue, a remarkably low price in view of the 
amount of reading matter and the large number of illustrations (many in full 
color) in its forty-seven pages. The cost of a subscription to the next three issues 
is one dollar. If Mr. Hemphill and his associates can maintain in subsequent 
issues this one’s good design, happy combination of picture and story, and 
articles distinguished by clarity, simplicity, and significance of subject, Virginia 
Cavalcade’s future should be secure. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Virginia's Conservative Political Heritage,” by Allen W. Moger, in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly (July). 

“Sir Samuel Argall: A Biographical Sketch,’ by Seymour V. Connor, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“Wolf Trap: The Baptism of a Chesapeake Bay Shoal,” by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, ibid. 

“George Mason, Spokesman for Human Rights,” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, 
in Virginia Cavalcade (Summer). 

“Georgian Gem: George Mason's ‘Gunston Hall,’ by Hilda Noel Schroetter, 
ibid. 

“The Virginia Declaration of Rights,” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

“The Counterfeiter and Virginia Independence,” by Randolph W. Church, ibid. 

“Virginia Buys a Hole in the Ground: The Blue Ridge Tunnel,” by Elizabeth 
Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

‘Master John Rolfe, Husbandman,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Jack Jouett and Paul Revere in Petticoats: The Heroine of the Battle of 
Wytheville,” by J. R. V. Daniel, sbi. 

“Archibald Cary, Practical Politician,”” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

“Some Called It Treason: A Narrative of the Tobacco Riots in the York-Rap- 
pahannock Counties of the Virginia Colony during the Spring and Summer 
of 1682,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“The First Constitution of the Commonwealth,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, bid. 

“Music in Wachovia, 1753-1800,” by Maurer Maurer, in the William and Mary 
Quarterly (April). 

“The Professional Theater in Wilmington, 1858-1870,” by Donald J. Rulfs, in 
the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“The North Carolina Sojourn of the First American Novelist,” by Richard 
Walser, ibid. 
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“The State Literary and Historical Association, 1900-1950,” by William Burlie 


Brown, bid. 


“John Brown and the Oberlin Lands,” by Boyd B. Stutler, in West Virginia 


History (April). 


“Letters from Virginia Camps in 1814,” by John K. Mahon, ibid. 
“The Shanks (Scaggs, Skaggs, Skeggs, Scraggs) Family Massacre,” by Thurman 


B. Rice, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 


“Kentucky Is Born,”” by Elizabeth L. Hawthorne, ibid. 
“The Personnel of the 1943-1944 Missouri Constitutional Convention,” by Henry 


J. Schmandt, in Missouri Historical Review (April). 


“Missouri's Fight over Emancipation in 1863,” by Bill R. Lee, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Inflation in Revolutionary Maryland,” by Elizabeth Cometti, in the William 


and Mary Quarterly (April). 


“The Battle of Baltimore Illustrated,’’ by Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., ibid. 
“The Portico and Literary Nationalism After the War of 1812,” by Marshall W. 


Fishwick, ibid. 


“The Library of the Virginia Historical Society,” by John Melville Jennings, in 


the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 


“Letters of James Mercer to John Francis Mercer,” continued, edited by John 


Melville Jennings, ibid. 


“Governors of Virginia,” continued, compiled by J. Luther Kibler, in Tyler's 


Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 


“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited by Eliza- 


beth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 


“The Early Campaigns in North Carolina As Seen through the Eyes of a New 


Jersey Soldier,” Part III, edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society (April). 


“The Governors of Kentucky [1792-1824]},” continued, by Orlando Brown, 


edited by G. Glenn Clift, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(April). 


“The Kentucky Library Collection at Western Kentucky State College,” by Mary 


T. Moore, ibid. 


“Votes by Counties, Presidential Election of 1860,” ibid. 
“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part III, edited by Ruby 


Matson Robins, in Missouri Historical Review (April). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Bishop Verot of Savannah,” by Benjamin J. Blied, in the Georgia Review 
(Summer). 


“Georgia Fiction: 1926-1950,” by Gertrude Gilmer Odum, ibid. 
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“Georgia's First Confederate Poet,” by I. W. Brock and Ward Pafford, in 
Emory University Quarterly (March). 

“The Battle of Marianna,” by Mark F. Boyd, in the Florida Historical Quarterly 
(April). 

“Code Duello in Florida,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., sbid. 

“Fort Tonyn and the Campaign of 1778,” by Ripley P. Bullen, bid. 

“The Life of Major General John H. Forney,’ by Annie Forney Daugette, in 
the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Fall, 1947). 

“John Gunter and His Family,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Commercial Horticulture in Alabama, 1900 to 1940,” by Lyle Brown, ibid. 

“Chronicles of the Canebrake, 1817-1860,” by John Witherspoon DuBose, sbid. 
(Winter, 1947). 

“Education in Colonial Louisiana,” by Stuart G. Noble and Arthur G. Nunrah, 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October, 1949). 

“A. B. Longstreet’s Brief Sojourn in Louisiana,” by Arthur Marvin Shaw, ibid. 

“Auguste Davezac’s Mission to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 1833-1834,” 
by Howard R. Marraro, ibid. 

“A Concise History of the University of Texas, 1835-1950,” by W. J. Battle, in 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Rio Grande Boundary Dispute in American Diplomacy,” by Donald W. 
Peters, ibid. 

“The Callahan Expedition, 1855,” by Ernest C. Shearer, ibid. 

“General John Lapham Bullis, the Thunderbolt of the Texas Frontier,” Part I, 
by Edward S. Wallace, ibid. 

“John B. Rayner—A Grass Roots Leader,” by Jack Abramowitz, in the Journal 
of Negro History (April). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“A Frenchman Visits Charleston in 1777,” translated by Elmer Douglas John- 
son, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“Dr. Irving’s Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,” continued, edited by 
Emmett Robinson, ibid. 

“Letters from Florida in 1851,” edited by Olin Norwood, in the Florida His- 
torical Quarterly (April). 

“War Diary of Dr. Joseph Dill Alison of Carlowville, Alabama,” in the Ala- 
bama Historical Quarterly (Fall, 1947). 

“Specimens of the Folktales from Some Antebellum Newspapers of Louisiana,” 
by Arthur K. Moore, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October, 1949). 

“Moses Lapham: His Life and Some Selected Correspondence,” Part II, edited 
by Joe B. Frantz, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Bergen County's Copperhead,” by Charles F. Capaldo, in Proceedings of the 


New Jersey Historical Society (April). 


“J. C. Wild, Western Painter and Lithographer,” by John Francis McDermott, 


in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (April). 


“The Country Store in American Social History,’ by Thomas D. Clark, sbid. 
“The Postal System of the Southern Confederacy,” by Cedric O. Reynolds, in 


West Virginia History (April). 


“The Family Sorrows of Jefferson Davis,” by Arthur Marvin Shaw, in the 


Alabama Historical Quarterly (Fall, 1947). 


‘Pioneer,’ the First Submarine Boat,” by Stanley Clisby Arthur, ibid. 
"The Negro Convention Movement, 1830-1860: New Perspectives,” by Howard 


H. Bell, in the Negro History Bulletin (February). 


“Some Textbooks on the Dred Scott Case,” by Will D. Gilliam, Jr., ibid. 
“The Ghostly Legend of the Ku-Klux Klan,” by H. Grady McWhiney and 


Francis B. Simkins, ibid. 


“A Southern Genteelist: Letters by Paul Hamilton Hayne to Julia C. R. Dorr,” 


edited by Charles Duffy, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine (April). 


“Confederate Exiles in London, 1865-1870: The Wigfalls,” contributed by 


Sarah Agnes Wallace, edited by Anne King Gregorie, ibid. 


“The Rise of American Intellectual History,” by John Higham, in the American 


Historical Review (April). 


“The Roberts Case: Source of the ‘Separate but Equal’ Doctrine,” by Leonard 


W. Levy and Harlan B. Phillips, sid. 


“Bibliography of United States Church History, 1950,” by E. R. Vollmar, in 


the Historical Bulletin (May). 


“Presbyterians Meet the Slavery Problem,” by Charles A. Anderson, in Journal 


of the Presbyterian Historical Society (March). 


“On Addresses of Two Scholars at Meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 


tion, 1949,” by Mrs. Lyon G. Tyler, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (April). 


“Dixie's Story,” continued, by Lloyd T. Everett, sbid. 
“Dr. Craven's ‘Prison Life of Jefferson Davis——An Expose,” by David Rankin 


Barbee, ibid. 


“Bypaths in Documentation: Added Material for United States History,” by 


Frank Weitenkampf, in New York History (April). 


“Country Life During the Civil War: Selections from the Diary of Sarah Eliza- 


beth Rogers of Butler County, Ohio,” in Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio (July). 


“Negro Dissatisfaction with Republican Policy in the South, 1882-1884," by 


Vincent P. De Santis, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 
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